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IN JUNE. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


All day, along the tender blue, 

The shepherd wind his white flocks led; 
And still, beneath the laughing sky, 

My heart ached, pitying the dead,— 


The dead who rue not yesterday 
Nor dread to-morrow’s unmet fray, 
Yet lose, in poppied sleep, the June, 
The roses, and the new-mown hay. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A dispatch dated Christiana, May 25, 
says: 

After consultation both the Lagthing 
and Odelsthing (the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the Norwegian Parliament) 
have passed the bill providing for the 
universal communal suffrage for men, 
and giving suffrage to women paying taxes 
on an annual minimum income of 300 
kronen ($80.40) in rural districts, and 400 
kronen ($107.20) in towns, or owning prop- 
erty jointly with their husbands who pay 
taxes on such incomes. 





The coming week is ‘‘Commencement 
week”’ at Boston University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Mount Holyoke College. 





Last Monday, May 27, was the eighty- 
second birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
She passed it quietly at home, receiving 
her intimate friends and relatives in the 
afternoon, As always, beautiful flowers 
and messages of warm congratulation 
were showered upon her. Mrs. Howe's 
birthday was celebrated by what she calls 
her own club, the New England Woman’s 
Club, organized by her and still under 
her leadership as president, on the previ- 
ous Saturday afternoon, when she was 
given a luncheon and a reception at the 
Vendome. The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL con- 
gratulates itself as well as Mrs. Howe on 
the unimpaired brilliancy of one who has 
been always its faithful friend and hon- 
ored contributor, and on the strong cour- 
age with which she meets the years. 





The Chicago Political Equality League 
gave a reception at the rooms of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club to the editors of the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL on the afternoon of 
May 27. It was a delightful occasion, and 
was made much more so by the fact that 
Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss 
Laura Clay of Kentucky, Mrs. Minola Gra- 
ham Sexton of New Jersey, and other 





friends of suffrage on their way to Minne- 
apolis were unexpectedly able to be pres- 
ent. In the receiving line with Mr. and 
Miss Blackwell and Miss Anthony, stood 
Mrs, Martha Spencer Dietz, president of 
the Chicago P. E. League; Mrs. Otto 
Matz, president of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club; Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 
F. Q. Ball, and Mrs. A. O. Butler. There 
were refreshments and music, including a 
suffrage song written by a member of the 
League, and sung by her daughter. Mrs. 
Dietz, with a high encomium on the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, introduced its editors, 
and brief speeches were made by them, 
and by Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw. 
Miss Anthony was received with warm 
applause, and all through the reception 
she.was the centre of an affectionate 
group. Many prominent Chicago people 
were present. Miss Anthony, during her 
stay in Chicago, was entertained by Mrs. 
Gross; Miss Shaw and Mr. and Miss 
Blackwell by Mrs. Coonley Ward. 





The Woman’s International Disarma- 
ment League held a meeting at The Hague 
on May 18, in commemoration of the in- 
ternational peace conference held there in 
1899. All the cabinet ministers were pres- 
ent. Dr. W. H. De Beaufort, president of 
the administrative council of the perma- 
nent court of arbitration and also Dutch 
minister of foreign affairs, spoke. Mes- 
sages were sent to the Czar and to Queen 
Wilhelmina, 
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A decision has been rendered by Supe- 
rior Judge Sloss declaring that women 
have no right to vote in California. The 
decision was on the test case brought by 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, widow of former 
United States Senator Aaron A. Sargent, 
who asked the right to vote because she 
was a taxpayer, and in event of refusal, 
pleaded for a return of the taxes paid. 
The judge held that the California law 
made no stipulation for woman suffrage, 
even in city or town elections, and that 
the legislature and not the court was the 
proper body to give relief to the plaintiff. 
He held that the denial of the right of 
suffrage to women is not an invasion of 
any right guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
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THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION, 


By rare good luck al] the Eastern dele- 
gates and visitors attending the National- 





American annual meeting at Minneapolis, ! 


can go and return by way of Buffalo at 
the reduced fare of one-third on the re- 
turn, stopping over for a day or two to 
take in the Pan-American Exposition. 

This was done by the editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. Leaving Boston. on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad in a cosy 
Pullman car, they enjoyed the beautiful 
green and blossoming landscape of central 
and western Massachusetts. At Buffalo 
next morning, they took electric cars to 
the Exposition grounds, a ride of thirty 
minutes. There they found a city of pal- 
aces, with concrete streets and pavements, 
lakes, fountains, waterfalls, columns, 
arches, and statuary where, a year ago, a 
secluded farm lay unconspicuous and un- 
noticed. Now, gorgeous many-colored 
domes, towers, terraces, and caryatides 
shine resplendent, surrounded by green 
lawns, flowering shrubs, and tropical 
foliage. 

Scarcely had we entered the gates when 
we were greeted by Miss Harriet May 
Mills, Miss Florence Gregory of Skane- 
ateles, and Miss Shaw of Syracuse, who 
were spending a few days at the Exposi- 
tion on their way to Minneapolis. We 
found the exterior of the buildings com- 
plete, but many of the interiors only part- 
ly finished, and some of the exhibits not 
yet arrived. Strange to say, the foreign 
countries are first on the ground. Mexico, 
the Argentine Republic, the Nicaragua 
and Panama Canals, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, were all in full array, while the 
more distant States and Territories —Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Florida, Michigan, and 
Arizona—set an example of promptness 
to the nearer States. Old Nuremberg is 
an exact reproduction of its castle and 
city walls, and is enlivened by a fine band 
of musicians—that of the Munich Tenth 
Infantry. They keep guard over a won- 
derful astronomical clock, itself a world 
wonder, and discourse glorious music 
every morning, noon, and night, while 
Fraulein Stélle gives several lectures daily 
on German scenes and on the great philos- 
ophers, reformers, and artists who have 
made Nuremberg historical. A band of 
bright Tyrolean menand maidens recalled 





their native customs and costumes by 
dance and song. An enterprising young 
German woman sells here Nuremberg jew- 
elry, souvenirs, and peculiar cakes and 
confections which she imports from the 
fatherland. Here, too, is a Congress of 
native Indians, who live in their wigwams 
and engage in sham fights with their 
ponies and aboriginal weapons. In the 
Midway all the side-shows are in noisy 
activity. Hereis an Esquimo Village, a 
Jamestown Flood, a Hawaiian Volcano, 
an Infant Incubator, and many other spec- 
tacular and dramatic displays. Restau- 
rants are numerous and good. The U.S. 
Government exhibits are very fine, espe- 
cially the Fish Commission and Ethnolog- 
ical exhibits. There is a collection of 
wild animals, and a mining department 
with an array of ores. A hundred other 
interesting novelties beguiled our entire 
day. 

But the night illumination was the cul- 
mination of attractions. Niagara has been 
put in harness to cover the buildings and 
grounds with a mantle of fire. Tens of 
thousands of electric lights in endless pro- 
fusion fill the entire domain with golden 
glory. The spectacle culminates in the 
great central tower. with its illuminated 
cataract and fountains, which fairly takes 
away the spectator’s breath. No words 
can do justice to the splendor of the 
scene, 

In another month, when the interior 


‘decorations and exhibits are complete, 


and everything in order, this Exposition 
will be worthy of its ambitious title of 
**Pan-American,.’’ It will be worth cross- 
ing the continent and the oceans to visit. 
It was nearly midnight ere we could tear 
ourselves away from the fascinating spec- 
tacle. Next morning we boarded the cars 
for an all-day ride to Chicago. H. B. B. 


VIEWS OF TWO BISHOPS. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, who during his long 
residence in New England was well known 
as a staunch advocate of the enfranchise- 
ment of women in church and State, is 
now the bishop in charge of the Califor- 
nia conferences. On his way home from 
the Conference of Bishops at Portland, 
Me., Bishop Hamilton addressed a large 
meeting of the Epworth League in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on the ‘‘Achievements of a 
Hundred Years.’’ His remarks were 
based on Paul’s declaration that when 
Christianity should take possession of the 
world there would be ‘neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female,’’ but that all should be 
‘tone in Christ Jesus.”’ 

The nineteenth century, the bishop said, 
had been marked by four distinct and 
great epochs which witnessed the fulfill- 
ment of Paul’s prophecy--epochs felt 
even in Rochester. ‘For the most dis- 
tinguished of Rochester's dead was a 
black man, and the most famous of your 
living is @ woman.’’ These allusions to 
Frederick Douglass and Susan B. Anthony 
brought out a round of applause. 

The bishop said that the period from 
1850 to 1875 witnessed the beginning of 
the fulfillment of the prophecy that when 
Christianity comes to its own there shall 
be ‘‘neither male nor female.”’ 

In the opening of the professions to 
women, as well as the institutions of 
learning; in all the legislative measures 
passed for their protection, and in the 
ever-increasing power given to them in 
the affairs of government, the bishop saw 
the settlement of the woman problem, its 
greatest work wrought out in the third 
quarter of the century, and its consumma- 
tion to be found when women shall be re- 
garded as ‘‘sisters in Christ Jesus,’’ and 
men as ‘‘brothers in the Lord.” 

While Bishop Hamilton was speaking in 
Rochester, Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid 
was delivering an address in Buffalo, 
N. Y., at a celebration in honor of the 
founder of the Catholic normal school 
system. He paid tribute to the devoted 
Catholic women who for many years have 
carried on educational work, and declared 
that the public schools were controlled 
too much by the politicians, In conclusion 
he said: 

It fills me with joy. when I think of 
the many changes that will be brought 
about when women have the right of suf- 
frage. They will defy the politicians, and 
vote as any Christian man should and 
would vote if he had the moral courage. 

It is one of the significant signs of the 
times that leaders of widely divergent 
views and faith agree on the question of 
equal rights for men and women. 

F. M. A. 








NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


At the Annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A., held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of May 22, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, called the 
meeting to order, and said: 

MRS, HOWE’S ADDRESS. 
Dear Friends, and friends of woman suffrage: 

It is always pleasant to announce good 
things, and although it will not be my 
office, this evening, to introduce the sev- 
eral speakers who are to address you, I 
may say in general that we can promise 
you much interesting matter in the exer- 
cises of the evening. We can also promise 
to our speakers a sympathetic and atten- 
tive audience. 

We hear every now and then that the 
suffrage movement is dying out; I have 
even read it ina book. But this does not 
look like a funeral feast. If the cold 
meats of which we have just partaken 
may be compared to Shakespeare's funeral 
baked meats, they have certainly fur- 
nished forth a very live festival. 

As greatly the senior of any who will be 
heard here, I may allow myself a word of 
greeting to the friends of suffrage. The 
woman’s cause, all the world over, is de- 
veloping slowly, but soundly. Truly, the 
stone which the builders of society reject- 
ed has become the head of the corner. 
The doctrines which were once enunciated 
by some single voice uplifting itself here 
and there, to be answered by cries of de- 
rision and words of scorn,—those doc- 
trines are now part and parcel of the faith 
of all whose minds are fully abreast of the 
times we live in. Among the discoveries 
of the last hundred years not one is more 
important than the discovery that women 
are full sharers in the attributes of human- 
ity, and consequently in its rights. To 
the recognition of this fact legislation 
must tend more and more. The West has 
set us glorious examples in the new path 
of political duty,—the State of New York 
has lately made an important concession 
in this direction. Our dear old Massachu- 
setts cannot always lead, and will not 
often follow, but I doubt not but that she 
will nobly vindicate herself in the end. 
Dr. Channing once said, ‘‘I do not despair 
of Harvard College, for I never quite de- 
spair of anything.’’ Had he lived to see 
Radcliffe in full eee his faith in human 
nature would have been strengthened. 

Let us learn from such lessons never to 
despair of anything which ought to be. It 
will assuredly come to be, and if we do 
not live to see it, our descendants will. 
With these words, dear friends, I present 
to you the toastmistress of the evening, 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant. 


Miss BRYANT: It is a pleasure to come 
after Mrs. Howe, however far after. I re- 
alizethat this honor is granted not for 
me, but for my favorite child, the College 
Equal Suffrage League; and you know 
that however modest a woman may be 
about herself, she never thinks anything 
is too good for her child. The College 
League feels very much the way in which 
the older members try to give us all the 
good places. We shall try to be worthy 
of it. This movement for equal suffrage 
is broad—it knows no east and no west. 
The gentleman from the West who is to 
speak next comes to us with the reputa- 
tion of being his own best introduction— 
Mr. William M. Salter of Chicago. 

Mr. Salter gave an earnest and thought- 
ful address, which we hope to publish 
later. 


MR. FOULKE’S ADDRESS, 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke of the 
National Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, who was introduced as the ‘‘Gentle- 
man from Indiana,’’ said: 


I wish Mr. Salter had finished his 
speech and taken it out of my time. He 
closed his address as Sam Weller did his 
valentine, so as to make us wish there 
was more of it. 

Mrs. Howe has said that we are some- 
times told equal suffrage is dead. But for 
every good thing death always means a 
resurrection. Civil service reform has 
been called dead by all the ringsters and 
tricksters. My friends, do not believe it. 
It will rise stronger than ever. 

Iam glad to speak to-nightin this his- 
toric hall upon two themes that lie near 
my heart—Equal Suffrage and Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. For while I do not believe 
that any one of the great reform move- 
ments should so ally itself with any other 
as to commit the permanent organization 
devoted to the propagation of its princi- 
ples, yet I always like to see the individ- 
uals composing these organizations, stand 
for other things which are sane and rea- 
sonable and of good repute. To do so 
strengthens the influence of the individ- 
ual, and thereby strengthens the organi- 
zation of which he is a part. 

If it be known that women stand for 
law and order, for things that are patriotic 
and honorable, their appeal for the simple 
justice to which they are in any event en- 
titled, becomes doubly strong when the 
abstract rightis thus reinforced by argu- 
ments of public policy. 


(Concluded on page 170.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, between July 14 
and Aug. 23, this summer, will lecture be- 
fore twenty Chautauqua Assemblies. 

Mrs. Orto B. Coxe, of Boylston Street, 
opened her house Tuesday evening to the 
College Equal Suffrage League, the mem- 
bers of which were addressed by Hon. 
E. B. Callender. 

Mrs. Emity Firieip, of the Boston 
School Board, will deliver an address at 
the presentation of a portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the Mary Hemenway School, Dor- 
chester, Monday morning, June 3. 

Miss RHENA E, MosuHer, one of the 
young ‘‘white ribboners,’’ has been in- 
vited by Secretary Baer to address one of 
the most important meetings of the com- 
ing great Christian Endeavor Convention 
in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. P. D. Armour, Sr., has founded a 
free cooking school for the young women 
of Chicago, by giving the whole equipment 
of the domestic science department of 
Armour Institute, which is now affiliated 
with Chicago University. 

Miss ORTHENA LirTLe, of Chicago, is 
to be appointed receiver of the Dime Say- 
ings Bank, to succeed Ralph Metcalf, re- 
signed. Miss Little has been his clerk, 
and being thoroughly familiar with the 
affairs of the bank, the creditors have 
agreed that she shall be appointed to the 
receivership. 

Miss CorA KIMBALL, of Moultrie, Ga., 
was recently admitted to membership in 
the Southeastern Bill Posters’ Associa- 
tion. Miss Kimball is the only woman 
member of the organization, the rules 
having been suspended to admit her. She 
was formerly a kindergarten teacher, but 
was compelled to change her occupation 
on account of weak eyesight. 

Miss Mary S. Garrett, of Philadel- 
phia, authority on the education of the 
deaf, was a unique feature at the National 
Congress of Mothers. Miss Garrett trains 
the deaf child to speax by lip movement, 
so that it can enter the public schools and 
pursue the course as do other children. 
She aims to make them citizens of the 
community, and not a class apart. The 
sign language has no part in her training. 


Miss HARRIET E. SAYRE and Mrs. O. FE. 
Eames will hereafter not be notable only 
because of social position and church con- 
nections in the suburb of Mont Clare, but 
by reason as well of the active part each 
is to take, as assistant marshal and cap- 
tain, of a newly organized volunteer fire 
company, the first inthe town. The po- 
sitions to which Mrs. Eames and Miss 
Sayre have been chosen are not simply 
honorary. They were elected because in 
the future it may become necessary, as it 
has in the past, for the women of Mont 
Clare to fight fires that break out in the 
daytime, when the large per cent. of the 
male population is absent in Chicago. 

Miss EveELYN H. WALKER, @ graduate 
of the training class in library science of 
the University of Chicago, and librarian 
of the circulating library of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, will give a course of 
twelve lessons in library science at the 
Tower Hill encampment, beginning July 
22 and continuing four weeks. The course 
will be arranged with special reference to 
the practical needs of librarians in charge 
of Sunday school, public school, and small 
circulating libraries, and will include the 
cataloguing, classification, shelving, charg- 
ing, and care of books. Tower Hill is the 
summer school in Wisconsin conducted 
by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

Mrs. Horatio N. MAy is the first of 
Chicago’s representative women to accept 
the office of volunteer inspector of streets 
and alleys in her precinct. It will be her 
duty to make frequent trips through the 
streets and alleys, investigate the garbage 
boxes, see that every house is provided 
with metallic cans for ashes and waste, 
and in general urge the enforcement of 
the municipal cleanliness ordinance. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer was offered a similar ap- 
pointment, but declined it, as she will be 
absent from the city this summer. Mrs. 
May is a public-spirited woman, a member 
of the Episcopal Church, a lover of art, 
and an extensive traveller. She comes of 
an old Chicago family. Her father, the 
late John L. Wilson, was one of the first 
managers of the Chicago Journal and a 
pioneer of Chicago. Her husband, Hora- 
tio N. May, was for six years a Lincoln 
Park commissioner, and for two years 
city comptroller. It was during the early 
part of his service as park commissioner 
that Mrs. May first took an active part in 
public affairs. Mr. May died two years ago. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 


Therefore I rejoice greatly at the in- 
creasing interest which women are now 
taking in the reform of the civil service. 
For it is the sanest of all issues. It is a 
proposition mathematically demonstrable. 
Almost every other question seems to 
have two sides. The advocates of a pro- 
tective tariff urge the importance of fos- 
tering infant industries against over- 
whelming competition, while the friends 
of free trade urge the fairness and value 
of unrestricted commercial intercourse 
between individuals and nations. So- 
called imperialism and anti-imperialism 
each have something to be said. Even 
the free silver question, if it could be dis- 
associated from the dark shadow of practi- 
cal repudiation which lurks behind it, 
and if it could be made to apply to future 
transactions alone, has some considera- 
tions in its favor. But I know of no argu- 
ment founded on reason or morality, 
which can justify the use of public offices 
as spoils in the government of a republic. 


Mr. Foulke then sketched the history 
of the spoils system. He continued: 


The evils soon became alarming. It 
was the square peg in the round hole. 
The office-holders were often incompetent 
or corrupt. The discipline of the de- 
partments was seriously interfered with. 
Bribery and defalcations resulted. One 
third of the time of congressmen was ab- 
sorbed in the struggle for appointments. 

There was but one remedy. A civil 
service commission was appointed, non- 
partisan and non-political, to ascertain 
the qualifications of applicants for office 
by practical examinations, Competition 
was made freeto all. Appointments were 
to be made temporarily on probation. 
The result is full of hope. Already 85,000 
offices are placed under the merit system. 
Even in the Philippines a system of civil 
service examination and merit appoint- 
ment has been established. 

But how are woman suffrage and civil 
service reform connected? Most inti- 
mately. In the industrial world we meas- 
ure value by dollars, in the political world 
by votes. The vote value belongs almost 
exclusively to men, so under the spoils 
system they got almost all the appoint- 
ments. Only afew women, generally rel- 
atives or favorites of congressmen, could 
secure places, and they were absolutely 
dependent upon personal favor. Under 
the merit system they are appointed for 
their qualifications, and are independent. 
Civil service reform gives women their 
share of non-political places; equal suf- 
frage will give them their share of politi- 
cal places. The two movements go natu- 
rally together, hand in hand, They are 
perhaps nearer akin than thefr respective 
supporters dream. Let them be bound 
together, not by artificial conventions but 
by natural sympathy. They will work 
together for a common end—the elevation 
of womankind, and the perpetuation of 
American liberty. 

Miss Bryant: We shall certainly be- 
lieve after this that the policy of the open 
door is the best, and shall always want to 
say to the Middle West, ‘‘Come in!’ Iam 
now going to call on a speaker from a 





nearer city, famous for her beautiful 
voice,—Miss Maria L. Baldwin, of Cam- 


bridge, who will speak on ‘‘The Teacher 
in Social Reforms.”’ 
MISS BALDWIN’S ADDRESS. 


James Russell Lowell said his best after- 
dinner speeches were always made going 
home in the carriage. Mine are generally 
made going home in the electric cars. 

All sorts of reformers are more and 
more concentrating their attention on the 
public schools, and rightly. When the 
home throws off anything which it used 
to furnish, the school tries to supply it. 
Now that the children no longer have to 
do farm work and housework, manual 
training has been introduced ‘‘to over- 
come the advantages of civilization,’ as 
someone has said. Moral instruction has 
been introduced also, and the visiting 
physician, and bathtubs. From this tran- 
sition the modest teacher has emerged 
with new dignity and importance. The 
schoolmaster does not now walk abroad 
as dear Charles Lamb pictured him, trying 
to turn all nature into scraps of informa- 
tion for his pupils. He now feels himself 
one of the most important stones in the 
temple. It is easy to be patient, even at 
the hearings of the remonstrants, when 
we see how surely equal suffrage is com- 
ing, and how all the lines of women’s 
effort are going to converge on this. 

It isa good thing for woman suffrage 
that most of our teachers are women. To 
be a teacher to-day means more than men- 
tal ability or moral character; it means 
a passion for social service. We cannot 
overestimate the influence of the teacher 
for social reforms. When I was a school- 
girl fitting myself to teach, my teacher 
said to me, “As a teacher, your influence 
will be a thousand times more sacred than 
the minister's.’ I believed her words 
then because I thought her infallible. I 
believe them now because I see their 
truth. Itisa grand thing, both for the 
teachers themselves and for equal suffrage, 
that this new conception of teaching is 
bringing thousands of recruits to the suf- 
frage movement. 

Miss BRYANT: Interest in woman 
frage brings one in touch with all the up- 
lifting forces in society. There is none in 
which [ personally am more interested 
than in the work for the small, the poor, 
and the defective, on which Mr. Charles 
W. Birtwell is to speak to us this evening. 


suf- 


MR. BIRTWELL’S SPEECH. 





I can tell Mr. Salter why that blunder | 
was made in the Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence; Mrs. Howe was not there. 

An arrangement was made during one 


j pense, 


session of the New York Legislature by 


fifteen associations that look out for poor 
children to have copies sent them of all 
the bills introduced that had a bearing on 
their work. The number of bills sent to 
these different societies ranged from 50 to 
250. This shows the variety of legislation 
there is that would interest women if they 
would follow legislation closely. The 
argument for equal suffrage from woman's 
rights is nothing to the argument for it 
from this standpoint. You should follow 
the legislation for the protection of the 
young from the flood of bad literature 
that is always threatening them, and from 
demoralizing plays. The New England 
Watch and Ward Society meet the attacks 
on these laws, and repel them, every year. 
There is not one woman in ten thousand 
who would not be glad to promote this 
legislation, if she knew what it was. The 
women have not followed it to the place 
where the battle is fought, which is in the 
Legislature. ‘The suffrage question is too 
narrow to you. Ever so many questions 
have a bearing on the protection of the 
young, of which you would not think it. 

Take the matter of playgrounds. Your 
children will have a place to play, in any 
case, but the children of the poor must 
depend on the action of the Legislature, 
or the bounty of the tax-payers. [That is 
the way we say it now; some day we shall 
say, the poor will have theirown.] What 
has the question of rapid transit to do 


with the protection of the young? More 
than you would think. It enables people 
to live in the suburbs and come in to 


their work, instead of crowding together 
in slums. What has the question of tax- 
ation to do with the poor? The poorest 
citizen in the North End has more at stake 
in it than the richest man in the country. 
What is taken from the poor people in in- 
direct taxation crowds down their stand- 
ard of living. That is a direction in 
which there would be a chance for intel- 
ligent women with votes to promote social 
amelioration. 

Would it be of any use for women to 
vote? Yes. What we want is to make 
the legislator and public servant sensitive 
to a larger area of human need; and the 
legislator will respect a voter, even if the 
voteris awoman. The thickest-skinned 
legislator is sensitive to the opinion of a 
voter. If you want your programme ac- 
cepted, there is no better way than to 
havea vote. If this is not proved, noth- 
ing has ever been proved by human expe- 
rience, 

Women sometimes fear that if they had 
a vote it would lessen their ‘‘silent influ- 
ence.’’ Did you ever hear of a man who 
wanted to be disfranchised in order to in- 
crease his influence? When you hear of 
the Tammany brave wanting to be de- 
prived of his vote to increase his influence, 
you may attach some weight to this argu- 
ment. ‘That silent influence’ is just 
about silent, to the ears of a legislator. 

Some women say they dislike an added 
responsibility. I can understand a timid 
soul’s not wanting to say anything at all; 
but when you remonstrate, you assume 
the highest responsibility. A few  per- 
sons can stand at a door and keep a crowd 
from going in or out, but they takea great 
responsibility. Among the noble women 
who remonstrate are those who would not 
do it if they could see the essential arro- 
gance of the position, It is arrogance to 
distrust your fellow creatures, and dis- 
trust of other women is at the bottom of 
it. 

It is feared that women would vote un- 
wisely. Let them vote, and let them vote 
wrong for a while, and learn by it. The 
crowd will always settle a thing right in 
the end, though they take a long time 
about it sometimes. Seeing so much that 
is bad as I am obliged to in the course of 
my work, it might be thought that I 
should naturally approach woman suf- 
frage with some fear; but my experience 
has led me to believe in it. 


MRS. AMES’S SPEECH. 


Mrs. Fanny B. Ames closed the meeting 
with a delightful speech that sent every- 
body home feeling happy. She said in 
part: 

Everything exists for the sake of the 
home. I cannot have the washerwoman 
come from the North End to my home 
without being interested in her children 
as well as in my own. The police, the 
cleaning of the streets, etc., all are of im- 
portance to us, but the schools are so 
above all. I would like to see the merit 
system carried into the school committee, 
and have questions asked of the members 
before they are appointed. When I was 
a member of the school board, an English 
friend asked me, ‘‘Did you have to answer 
any questions at the hustings? In Eng- 
land you would have had to tell what 
your position was in regard to manual 
training and many other things.” I an- 
swered that we did not have any hustings 
in this country, and the only question we 
were asked was, ‘‘Are you a Republican or 
a Democrat?”’ 

The remonstrants say they should feel 
obliged to vote if they had the right, but 
I see that many of them do not vote for 
school committee. I hope you will all not 
only do your own duty by the schools 
next fall, but get your friends to vote too. 


After singing the Doxology, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


—-_-_ 


HELP THE OUTING WEEK, 





An important part of the work of the 
Every-Day Church of Boston is giving 
children an outing week during the sum- 
mer. Last year, throughthe aid of the 
trustees of Winning Farm, the church 
was able more than ever before. 
The trustees entered heartily into all the 
plans, preparing the house for the chil- 
dren’s coming, fitting it up at large ex- 
bringing water from a distant 
spring, and doing everything they could to 


to do 





give them a perfectly happy and profit- 
able outing. In the same hearty spirit 
they have entered into the arrangement 
for the coming summer. They will fur- 
nish the house equipment, and such pro- 
visions as the farm naturally furnishes, 
but the church must assume the rest of the 
necessary expense, as hitherto. Special 
contributions are asked from those inter- 
ested in this good work. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL -MEETING, 


At the annual business meeting of the 
New England W.S. A., on May 23, Miss 
Eva Channing read the secretary’s report, 
and the report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, was presented and approved. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the secre- 
retary, for having contributed her salary 
and postage to the Association. 

H. B. Blackwell, of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Jeanette S. French of Rhode Island and 
Mrs. Emma J. Nelson of Vermont were 
chosen a committee on resolutions. Mrs, 
Nelson excused herself. The resolutions 
adopted were printed last week. 

Mrs. Hapgood read the Maine report, 


as follows: 
MAINE REPORT. 


The Maine W.S. A. sends greetings to 
the friends gathered in annual convention 
of the New England Association, and sub- 
mits the following report: 

During the spring and early summer of 
1900, our State was constantly agitated by 
preparations for a suitable observance of 
a new insticution, popularly called ‘Old 
Home Week,’’ and as various organiza- 
tions were planning to keep open house 
during the time, one of our bright suffra- 
gists suggested that this would also be a 
good thing for us to do. The result was 
that from Aug. 7 until Aug. 11 our head- 
quarters at Portland were open to any and 
all who cared to come in and “partake of 
our hospitality. Our register shows 232 
names, while 14 different States, from 
Maine to California, were represented. 

Following closely upon this venture, we 
observed our first (but not our last) Suf- 
frage Day at Ocean Park on Aug. 24. 
This was the first time, too, that our State 
Association had been admitted to any 
Summer Assembly. A profitable and in 
teresting programme was presented in the 
morning, with a good attendance. In the 
afternoon a large audience assembled in 
the auditorium, where (like all who listen 
to her) we were edified, instructed, and 
made better by a most eloquent address 
from our National president, Mrs, Chap- 
man Catt. On adjournment, a work con- 
ference was held, resulting in renewed 
pledges of support and several members. 

Nine different States contributed to our 
audiences, as Ocean Park is a summer re- 
sort, as well as an assembly ground. 

On Sept. 19, 20, 21, our annual conven- 
tion was held at Portland in the Friends’ 
Church, On the eve of the convention a 
delightful reception was tendered Mrs. 
Catt by the Portland Equal Suffrage Club, 
at the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs, 
George C, Frye, The convention was 
marked by much earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, and its influence has been felt during 
the entire winter. 

The National Bazar next claimed our 
attention. Responses were so generous 
that we were enabled to provide articles 
sufficient to furnish a booth, and, we 
regret to say, suflicient to have some re- 
turned. However, we ranked very fairly 
with the majority of the States, and are 
glad to have had even a small part in so 
colossal an undertaking. 

The Press Department has a new super- 
intendent, Miss Vetta Merrill, of Portland. 
This department is moving regularly on, 
and is doing greatand lasting good. Miss 
Merril] also has the care of the enrolment 
work, which is progressing well. We 
find people more willing to give an ex- 
pression of opinion than to bind them- 
selves to active work. 

We have organized a Department of 
Literature with a regularly appointed 
superintendent, whose sole business it is 
to circulate suffrage matter, whenever 
and wherever she can, and a strenuous 
effort will be made to secure permission 
to place our literature in every County 
Fair, also inthe State and New England 
Fairs. 

It was decided (with the surplus articles 
sent home from the National Bazar as a 
nucleus) to institute an Easter Sale. The 
Portland Club joined hands with the 
State Association, and on March 27, in the 
parlors, library, and kitchen of Fraternity 
House, we held high carnival. There 
were useful and fancy articles, pictures, 
preserves, pickles, jellies, and home-made 
candies for sale in the parlors, which 
were artistically decorated with American 
flags and our suffragecolor. In the libra- 
ry and kitchen ice-cream and cake were 
produced only to disappear rapidly, while 
a palmist, in a booth constructed of an 
immense bay-window and American flags, 
solemnly told us of all we had (or had not) 
done at ten cents a sitting. The bills all 
paid, we find ourselves possessed of $65, 
perhaps more, from our afternoon and 
evening’s work, 

We have made appeals to the suffrage 
clubs, asking each to double its member- 
ship and also to organize one new club. 

In April a new club was organized in 
Skowhegan by the (then) president of the 
Portland Equal Suffrage Club. This was 
officered by some of the best women in 
the town, and will be productive of much 
good. 

Letters have been sent to isolated mem- 
bers scattered through the State, inviting 
them to aid us in every way possible, and 
we intend to keep right on doing this kind 
of work. We have also sent good litera- 
ture to friends and foes alike. We find it 
is quite fashionable in some of our smaller 





towns for women to attend town meeting, 
and even to make speeches if invited to do 
so. It is by no means suffragists alone 
who avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties, and it is whispered that some of the 
good Portland women have really attend- 
ed a city government meeting, which is an 
evidence of greater courage than most of 
us possess. 

An immense amount of general discus- 
sion on this subject has been carried on in 
the literary clubs, whose name is legion, 
and this important fact is patent to all— 
when the women of Maine get the ballot, 
they will know how to use it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lucy Hospart Day. 

Mrs. Emma J. Nelson read the Vermont 
report: 

VERMONT. 

To the President and members of the New Eng- 
land W. 8S. A. in Convention assembled. 
Greeting: 

The noble work for God and humanity 
you have accomplished in the past is 
warmly appreciated by the friends of jus- 
tice and equal rightsin Vermont. Weare 
with you in spirit to-day, and bid you 
God-speed in all your brave endeavors to 
advance a truly “higher civilization.”’ 

As formerly, the special line of work in 
Vermont the past year has been, in ac- 
cordance with your approved plans, the 
“continual coming’’ before the ‘‘powers 
that be,’’ to secure that small fraction of 
justice—municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women, That there are still patient, ear- 
nest workers for this great cause in the 
State, the fact that petitions for this ob- 
ject were, for the ninth time, circulated 
and presented to the Legislature, well 
demonstrates. 

A municipal suffrage bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Royce, 
of St. Albans, and in addition to the faith- 
ful efforts put forth by the State Associa- 
tion to secure favorable action on the bill, 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was sent the mem- 
bers by the editors during the entire ses- 
sion: and at a hearing before the judiciary 
committee of the Senate, the New England 
W. 5S. A. was ably represented by its Cor- 
responding Secretary, with other State 
workers. The bill was lost in the Senate 
for lack of two votes, and victory for the 
right is again deferred. 

The report given by those who circu- 
lated petitions in towns where they have 
been circulated several times is that a 
much larger proportion of the people 
signed than on any former occasion. In 
one town not one man refused, while in 
many towns nearly all the people who 
were invited signed —an evidence of 
growth of favorable sentiment, and an en- 
couragement to continue educational lines 
of work on the rocky soil of the old Green 
Mountain State. Fraternally yours, 

LAURA MoorE, Sec. Vt. W.S. A. 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

Miss Blackwell reported that the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S, A. had increased in num- 
bers during the year, and now had the 
largest membership in its history. Three 
new Leagues had been formed during the 
year, in Lexington, Arlington and Boston, 
and five others had become auxiliary— 
Lynn, the College Equal Suffrage League, 
the Cambridge P. E. League, the Somer- 
ville Municipal League, and the Young 
Women’s Political Club. The Association 
petitioned for municipal and presidential 
suffrage, and for a constitutional amend- 
ment; also for equal guardianship of chil- 
dren by fathers and mothers. Individuals 
also petitioned for municipal suffrage, for 
tax-paying women. There were two leg: 
islative hearings, both so largely attended 
that they had to be adjourned to the big- 
gest of the committee rooms. All our 
bills were beaten; but full suffrage, for 
which not a single voice was raised or vote 
cast last year, got 53 votes and pairs this 
year, and was discussed for two days. 

The Association has held well-attended 
and interesting Fortnightly Meetings at 
headquarters; gave a great reception at 
the Vendome to its president, Mrs. Liver- 
more, in honor of her 80th birthday; held 
ten meetings and sent out 11,000 circulars 
to increase the school vote of women An 
Boston, which showed a gain of 2,452 over 
last year; printed new leaflets; sent 1,246 
articles to the newspapers; sold $76.04 
worth of literature; and sent a speaker free 
of charge to every organization willing to 
hear the subject presented. Massachu- 
setts contributed four-fifths of all the 
money that was given for the Oregon 
campaign from outside Oregon; and the 
receipts of the Lucy Stone booth at the 
National Bazar were more than $1,000. 
This exceeded the receipts from any other 
State except New York. 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden reported her work 
in New Hampshire, where she was sent 
by the New England W. S. A. to organize, 
and succeeded in forming a number of 
local suffrage associations. 

Mrs. Jeanette S. French reported for 
Rhode Island as follows: 

UNOFFICIAL REPORT. 

The work of our State has been carried 
on during the past year in a systematic, 
continuous manner. We have had faith- 
ful and effective officers. I think our 
president, secretary, and treasurer have 
never been absent from a business meet- 
ing, and that the first two have attended 
every one of our many parlorand commit- 
tee meetings. The executive committee 
in our State consists of any members who 
are present at any regularly called meet- 
ing. At these meetings the reports of 
special committees are heard and acted 

(Concluded on page 172.) 


-Miinsterberg of Harvard, 








COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Wellesley Club of Buffalo, N. Y,, 
has established down-town headquarters 
at No. 440 Ellicott Square, and invites all 
Wellesley undergraduates and alumna to 
register there during the Pan-American 
Exposition to meet their friends, and to 
receive information and courtesies. A 
registration book for all college women 
will be found at the Women’s Building, 
on the exposition grounds, 


A reunion of Oberlin graduates living 
and visiting in Boston was held recently, 
President John Henry Barrows, who was 
the guest of honor, spoke hopefully of 
the prospects of the college. Energetic 
efforts are being made to raise half a mil- 
lion endowment, of which Mr. Rocke- 
feller has pledged $200,000. 


Miss Ellen Scott Davidson, who, as was 
mentioned lately, will soon be made a 
doctor of philosophy by Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a Wellesley graduate, ’87. She 
is the one woman candidate in the politi- 
cal science division, and her thesis is on 
“The History of Ecclesiastical Elections.” 





The zoédlogy department of Barnard 
College has decided to use its recent gift 
of $1,300, to set up in its present rooms in 
Milbank Hall an equipment elaborate 
enough to supply workshops for women 
graduate students at Columbia. One of 
the friends of the college has founded a 
scholarship in the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Wood’s Holl, Mass. Miss Mar- 
garet E. Clark, ’02, has been appointed to 
it for the summer session of 1901, and will 
be the first Barnard student to pursue 
her biological studies there. 





One of the five candidates in the Grad- 
uate School of the University of New 
York who will receive the degree of doctar 
of philosophy this month is a woman— 
Lillian Kupfer, New York City Normal 
College, A. B., 1898. The subject of her 
thesis is “Greek Foreshadowings of Mod- 
ern Metaphysical Thought.”’ 


At Wellesley, during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Calkins, who will be abroad next 
year on sabbatical leave of absence, Asso 
ciate Professor Case will be in charge of 
the department. Miss Eleanor Gamble, 
Ph. D., will conduct the general courses 
in experimental psychology, and Miss 
Ethel D. Puffer the courses in modern 
German philosophy, with occasional lec- 
tures throughout the year by Professor 
Miss Puffer has 
for some time been Professor Miinsterberg’s 
assistant at the psychology laboratory at 
Radcliffe. An introductory course in 
philosophy will also be carried on by Miss 
Puffer. The advanced psychology work 
will be in charge of Professor E. C. Sand- 
ford of Clark University, Worcester. 





Katharine De Forest says in Harper's 
Bazar: ‘‘The Russian girl students are 
an interesting class in Paris. There are 
some hundred and thirty of them in all, 
nearly all Hebrews, as the Russian univer- 
sities admit only about four Jews to every 
hundred students. They are nearly all 
poor, Their monthly allowance from 
their families is often no more than 
twenty dollars, and out of that they must 
pay board, room rent, and all outside ex- 
penses, These Russian ‘new women’ are 
extraordinary as students. Mlle. Lip- 


inska, one of the first to graduate in med-, 


icine, presented a thesis 660 pages long to 
her astonished professors. Nearly all 
female Russian students take scientific 
courses. Neither literature nor philoso- 
phy seems to appeal to them,” 





The faculty of Wellesley College offer 
nine new electives for next year, making 
in all 244 courses. These new courses are 
in the departments of history, economics 
and sociology, chemistry, pedagogy, bib- 
lical history, English literature, French 
and classical archeology. In addition to 
seven elective courses in applied mathe- 
matics, Professor Ellen Hayes announces 
lectures, open to all members of the de- 
partment, as follows: (1) ‘‘Primitive 
Mathematics’; (2) ‘From the Rhind 
Papyrus to the Elements of Euclid’’; (3) 
“The University of Alexandria’; (4) 
“From Archimedes to Galileo’; (5) 
Newton and the Principia’; (6) ‘‘The 
Relation of Mathematics to Science.” 

Boston University holds its Commence- 
ment on the first Wednesday in June. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin College, will 
deliver the address to the graduating 
classes, which last year in all departments 
numbered 269, The University Convoca- 
tion, which includes more than four thou- 
sand graduates, holds its annual meeting 
on the afternoon of the same day. Pro- 
fessor Herbert William Conn, Ph. D., of 
Wesleyan University will speak on “The 
Biology of the Higher Education.” 
There will be special business meetings 
and banquets by each of the four chap- 
ters of the Convocation—the graduates in 
theology, law, medicine, and the Liberal 
Arts. F. M, A. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Woman's Congress at Onset, Mass., 
will be held this year on Aug. 9 and 10. 
The speakers announced are Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt of New York, Mrs, Esther 
F. Boland and Mrs, Kate R. Stiles of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Lucy C. McGee of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mme. Pauline Lucca has written to a 
Vienna newspaper, thanking those who 
congratulated her on her “sixtieth birth- 
day,’ but saying that she will keep all 
letters, telegrams and cards till that event 
really takes place, three years hence. It 
seems that Mme. Lucca is herself respon- 
sible for the mistake, as, when she entered 
the chorus of the Vienna Opera, she said 
she was fifteen, instead of twelve, fearing 
she might otherwise be rejected. 


A bill is pending in the Connecticut 
Legislature to make an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a woman’s reformatory. Such 
an institution is greatly needed, as there 
are about one hundred women in the 
county jails who ought to be brought un- 
der reformatory influences. Miss Olive 
C. Hadley, the assistant matron of the 
Shelter for Women, Miss Mary Hall of 
Hartford, and Mrs. J. Gilbert Calhoun 
addressed the committee on appropria- 
tions in favor of the bill. 

The Massachusetts Army Nurse Associ- 
ation arranged for the decoration of the 
graves of army nurses throughout the 
State on Memorial Day. Flags were placed 
on the graves. There were about 38 
graves so honored. Four members of the 
association are seriously ill,—Mrs. Emily 
Flint of Dracut, Mrs. Buxton of Tyngs- 
boro, Mrs. Harriet Scott of Charlestown, 
and Mrs. Jane Worrall of Allston. All 
have noteworthy records of services in the 
war. The annual business meeting will 
be held June 5. 


Many women are employed as sanitary 
inspectors in the large cities of England 
and Scotland. In Liverpoo] there are 
eight, their duties consisting chiefly in 
house-to-house visitation of the poor, to 
induce cleanliness and compliance with 
the requirements of the local authorities, 
to put down nuisances of every kind, and 
to see that the factory and workshop acts 
are obeyed. The salaries attached to these 
positions range from $7.50 to $8.75 per 
week. In Manchester there are two wom- 
en sanitary inspectors, in Greenock one, 
and in Glasgow seven. In all these places 
the services of the women are stated offi- 
cially to be of much value. 


The Interdenominational Council of 
Women for Christian and Patriotic Ser- 
vice has just issued a further plea for aid 
in fighting polygamy. The desire is to so 
arouse the public conscience that Congress 
shall accede to the demand of the people 
to make polygamy a crime in every State 
and Territory inthe Union. ‘*The recent 
passage of the Evans ‘Polygamy Bill’ in 
the Utah Legislature,’’ they add, ‘‘and 
the réason for the veto of the same by 
Gov. Heber M. Wells, is an open admis- 
sion that the real attitude of both the 
Governor and Legislature, as well as that 
of the entire Mormon population, remains 
unchanged and must convince any fair- 
minded person of the immediate necessity 
for the amendment, 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SWIMMING. 


Classes afternoons. Pure water—equable tem- 
perature—able instructor. 


42 St. Botolph Street. 
Circulars. M. E. ALLEN. 

















There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of thesystem. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BIRD STORY. 
BY VIRGINIA D, YOUNG. 

May 1. I have just come from swinging 
in my hammock, and I want to tell you 
children what I saw. When I hung my 
hammock it struck me that the head of it 
should be reversed, for, lying in it, my 
back was toward the glorious garden, and 
I could not get a glimpse of the roses. I 
dearly love my roses, which are now bud- 
ding to bloom, so I had the fastenings 
changed and the hammock re-swung. 
What do you think I saw as I lay down, 
facing the great .Solfaterre rose vine, 
which festoons the framed lattice in 
front of the piazza? Why, a mocking-bird 
on her nest! 

I was in the greatest glee you could im- 
agine, and I rose gently and softly knelt 
by the balusters, to look more fully on 
the dusky bird brooding among the clus- 
tering leaves and swelling buds of my 
Solfaterre rose. 

I said to her, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, Birdie, I 
am your friend.”’ 

May 4. I was in the sitting-room when I 
heard the whirr of wings on the piazza 
and the distressed mew of a cat. Iran 
out, and saw my brooding bird, dear nest- 
ing mocker, swooping down on Tommy, 
the cat, and with each swoop striking him 
in the back with her strong bill, as fierce- 
ly as if she were a cat and not a bird; and 
Tommy offered no violence in return, but 
merely mewed painfully. 

Tommy is a great pet of ours. Four- 
teen years ago a train passing on the rail- 
road in front of our house cut off Tommy’s 
tail. The next morning Dr, Young found 
him on the doorstep, very ill and bleed- 
ing. The doctor gave him good surgical 
and medical care, and Tommy was soon 
well again, and not the least inconven- 
ienced by the shortening of bis tail. 

He is a very large cat, with beautiful 
markings, like a wild cat ora leopard, If 
an unknown dog comes about, Tommy 
springs at him like a tiger, his stub of a 
tail stiffens, his hair stands on end, and 
he growls and claws with the ferocity of 
his untamed cousins, 

Tommy has had a strong appetite for 
birds, and may still eat them on the sly, 
but I don’t catch him at it any more. 
About four years ago, one summer day I 
heard him shriek in his most distressed 
cat voice on the front piazza, and rushing 
to his assistance I found he had been at- 
tacked by a mocking-bird. From that 
day the mockers have never ceased their 
persecutions. If he lies down in the yard 
or on any of the verandas, that persever- 
ing mother bird will find him and fly down 
and pick him, leaving welts on his body 
that may be felt with the finger. 

She is an undiscriminating bird, for she 
does not attack Puss, who is the really 
guilty cat, and who devoured this very 
bird’s brood out of the mock-orange tree 
a month ago. 

I bent over the balusters and told this 
story to the dear little mother mocker, 
sitting on her nest. Then I took Tommy 
in my arms and lay down in the hammock 
with him, giving him a good swing to 
comfort him. 

May 14. It is very early inthe morning, 
the garden is odorous with the fragrance 
of a million roses. My great Solfaterre is 
weighted with immense masses of creamy 
blossoms with golden hearts. 

Mingling with the scent of the roses 
comes the smell of lilacs, yet the real 
lilacs stopped blooming a month ago. 
This sweet odor comes from the purple 
flower clusters of the ‘“‘China trees’’ on 
our avenue. Why not call them lilac 
trees, the flowers are so similar in color, 
shape, and sweetness? But ‘‘them Chaney 
trees,’ in the vernacular, are ‘‘too com- 
mon’’ to be generally much valued. Yet, 
if we but look at the beauties about us 
with a spirit attuned to worship we may 
find heaven close at hand and “every 
common bush aflame with God.”’ 

Lying in my hammock, and watching 
the nest among the roses a while ago, I 
saw Mrs. Mocker fly down and in with a 
grasshopper in her mouth. She glided 





under the leafy curtain to her nest, and 
came out empty-billed. 

A moment later Mr. Mocker, with wide 
sweep of wings and display of white spots 
on his vest that look like buttons, flew in 
with a “‘g-u-i-r-l’’ that reminded me of the 
first skirl of the bagpipes. He, too, has 
something in his bill which is not there 
when he leaves the nest. So I know that 
the baby mockers have come! 

I have put Puss and her kittens in an 
outhouse where there are rats, so I hope 
the little mockers will be safe. 

As you children, who read this column, 
believe in equal rights for girls and boys, 
as well as equal chances for living among 
mocking-birds and cats, I must tell youa 
piece of news bearing on the subject. 

Last week there was a great reunion of 
Confederate Veterans in Columbia, our 
State capital,— crowds of people, speeches, 
and immense enthusiasm. But all the 
papers say that the biggest wave of en- 
thusiasm was evoked by the speech of a 
young girl, Miss Lumpkin, of Columbia, 
who made an address of welcome. This 
was something new in this part of the 
country. “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump,’’—so does the idea of wo- 
man’s right to be heard make its way in 
my slow-moving, lovely land of the lotus 
and the rose. 

Fairfax, 8. C., May 14, 1901. 





HUMOROUS. 


A little girl at Newport, seeing the wil- 
low phetons for the first time, exclaimed, 
“Why, mamma, everybody rides out in 
their clothes-baskets here!”’ 

Resident—Think of opening an office in 
this neighborhood, eh? Seems to me you 
are rather young for a family physician. 

Young Doctor — Yes, but—er—I shall 
only doctor children at first.—New York 
Weekly. 

Small Brother—Are you going to marry 
sister Ruth? 

Caller—Why—er—I really don’t know, 
you know! 

Small Brother—That’s what I thought. 
Well, you are!—Life. 

‘What nice things you said about that 
man in his obituary notice! Don’t sup- 
pose you'd say such nice things about 
me?’’ said the citizen. 

“Oh, yes, I would; with pleasure,’’ re- 
plied the polite newspaper man.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The Captain—Shocking weather they’ve 
been having on the Atlantic lately; you 
must be very anxious about your daugh- 
ter crossing from the States? 

Cheerful Mother—Oh, dear, no! Not a 
bit. You see, I had all my children taught 
swimming when they were quite young.— 
The King. 

“Willie,” said mamma, “didn’t I tell 
you to wash your face?’’ ‘Yes, ma’am,”’ 
Willie replied, ‘‘and I did washit.’’ ‘I 
don’t believe you did. It’s just as dirty 
as ever.’’ ‘*Mamma,’’ piped little Elsie, 
who had just been vaccinated, ‘‘may be 
he did do it, but it didn’t take the first 
time.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Teacher — Now Tommy, suppose you 
had two apples, and you gave another boy 
his choice of them, you would tell him to 
take the biggest one, wouldn’t you? 

Tommy—No, mum, 

Teacher—Why? 

Tommy—’ Cos ’twouldn’t be necessary.— 
Tid-Bits. 

McJigger—lI see you've got a parrot. 

Thingumbob —Yes, and he’s the wisest 
bird you ever saw. 

McJigger—Says a lot of clever things, 
eh? 

Thingumbob—No: never says a thing. 
That’s where he shows his wisdom.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


“T hear you have a little sister at your 
house,”’ said a Chicago grocer to a small 
boy. ‘‘Yes, sir,’ said Johnny. ‘‘Do you 
like that?” “i wish it was a boy,” said 
Johnny, ‘‘so I could play ‘mibs’ with him, 
an’ baseball an’ tag an’ all those things, 
when he got bigger.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
storekeeper, ‘‘why don’t you exchange 
your little sister for a boy?’’ Johnny re- 
flected fora minute. Then he said rather 
sorrowfully: ‘‘We can’t now; it’s too 
late. We've used her four days.’’— Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 

Those who take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, rheu- 
matism, or dyspepsia, say it cures prompt- 
ly and permanently, even after all other 
preparations fail. You may take this 
medicine with the utmost confidence that 
it will do you good. What it has done 
for others you have every reason to be- 
lieve it will do for you. 





Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
25 cents. 


Tolstoi does not Slay to Eat. 


Why should you? 
GO TO THE 


VEGETARIAN 
Dining Rooms 


No. 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Second Floor. Elevator at No. 21. 

Purest of foods, best of service, clean, 
quiet and cosy rooms. Live as nature in- 
tended you should. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are gratefui for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Ital » pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress iu which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The posees cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show fortb an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
tho ghts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These poowte are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltumore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful séngs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
t to a wide and queen circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendenciés of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ago | 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Hosatan and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its gy etre 3 some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
1 cae people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough En, lish course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 
e first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
| Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments, 
| Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Masa, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 











The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. e Js oJ wt 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anxa 
H. Suaw, Auicz Stons Buackwett, and 
Luoy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE NATURALIZATION OF WOMEN. 


The Boston Herald of May 13 devotes 
ts leading editorial to ‘A Woman Natur- 
alized.” Rosanna Louise Crowley, a 
young Irishwoman of 22, resident in 
Pittsfield, Mass., has taken out naturaliza- 
tion papers, and the Clerk of the District 
Court says he can find no record of a pre- 
vious case of the kind. The Herald re- 
marks that ‘‘no particular reason is given 
why Miss Crowley wished to become an 
American,” and suggests that ‘perhaps 
she wants to be sure that there will be no 
obstacle to her voting in case women are 
given the privilege.’”’ We would add that 
perhaps she may regard it as an honor and 
a title of nobility to become an American 
citizen. It certainly ought to be so 
regarded. 

But the naturalization of women is not 
so novel or rare as the Herald seems to 
suppose. About the year 1847 my sister, 
Elizabeth Blackwell, after obtaining a 
medical diploma at Geneva, N. Y., went 
to Paris to pursue her studies. Before 
doing so, she took out naturalization pa- 
pers and applied to the State Department 
at Washington for a passport, which she 
obtained without difficulty. This pass- 
port entitled her to the protection of 
American consuls everywhere, as an 
American citizen, and ensured her against 
any infringement of her personal rights 
while walking the hospitals in the then 
unexampled role of a woman medical stu- 
dent. Subsequently my sister Emily, 
going to Europe on a similar quest, took 
the same precaution. A third sister did 
so before making her residence in Italy. 
Thus, for more than half a century, wom- 
en have made themselves naturalized 
American citizens. The naturalization of 
women would be much more common 
than it is but for the fact that the wives 
of naturalized male citizens become citi- 
zens by the fact of their marriage, without 
any formality whatever. H. B. B. 

—— -  < o- ——— 
A GLIMPSE OF THE EXPOSITION. 

The Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo is so big, and the time the editors of 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL had to spend 
there was so short, that no adequate or 
systematic description of it can be at- 
tempted. This article will not be an ac- 
count of the things best worth seeing, 
but merely a sketch of a few things 
which we happened to see and which hap- 
pened to strike us, 

The grounds cover 350 acres, and the 
avenues have been planted with young 
poplars, which rustle pleasantly in the 
breeze, mingling the sound of their leaves 
with the plash of the many fountains. 
The first striking difference between this 
Exposition and the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago isincolor. Instead of a White City, 
we have an assemblage of great buildings 
the graceful and fantastic architecture of 
which is set off by warm, rich coloring 
suggestive of the Moorish Alhambra or 
the Arabian Nights. The style is Spanish 
Renaissance, incompliment to the Latin- 
American countries; but to the eye of a 
person unskilled in architecture, it might 
be anything foreign and strange. You 
feel as if you had been suddenly taken 
out of the every-day world, and set down 
a thousand miles away. Glowing beds of 
rhododendron, azaleas, tulips and other 
flowers are set like jewels in the green 
lawns, and great white statues of animals, 
human beings or allegorical figures glim- 
mer through the twinkling poplar foliage 
at every turn. 

The outsides of the buildings are meas- 
urably complete, but inside, the places as- 
signed to many of the exhibits are still 
empty or in chaotic confusion, so that the 
interiors of most of the great halls look 
rather bleak and bare. Still, there is 
plenty to see. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is 
that of the U. S. Fish Commission, where 
in the successive chambers of a vast aqua- 
rium you see all kinds of fish disporting 
themselves, of an infinite variety of 
shapes and hues, some ugly, some gro- 
tesque, some so delicately beautiful and 
almost transparent that they seem like 
water-sprites. A live seal swimming 
about in a large basin here was a great at- 
traction to the children. 

The Agriculture and Horticulture 
buildings were a delight. The exhibit of 
dried and canned fruit from Fresno, Cal., 
was enough to make one’s mouth water; 
and the wonderful grain exhibit of Man- 
itoba made it seem intolerable that there 
should be famines anywhere in a world 
containing such a wealth of foodstuffs. 
The problem is one of distribution— how 
to bring the starving Hindoos and Amer- 
ica’s rich grain-crop together. Some day 
it will seem not only wicked but inexpres- 
sibly stupid that thousands of people 
were allowed to die of hunger on the 
threshold of the 20th century. The piles 





of big solid apples made the whole air 
fragrant. There were walls of honey, 
huge blocks of beeswax, and a house 
built entirely of cans of choice fruit. 

One of the best exhibits was that from 
the Argentine Republic. It was the first 
exhibit in the Exposition to be up and 
ready, we heard, and was in perfect order 
on the opening day, while hundreds of the 
others are not in order yet. It was ad- 
mirably arranged, the many samples of 
Argentina grains, sugar, flour, medicinal 
products, etc., arrayed in glass jars, the 
samples of wool in neat, open boxes, and 
the pelts of all sorts of animals displayed 
on the wall. One hide, of a bull or a cow, 
was sixteen feet long. The many vari- 
eties of beans made a visitor from Boston 
stand entranced. There were great slabs 
of cloudy onyx, specimens of fine timber, 
—one section of the trunk of a mahogany 
tree about five feet in diameter,—and pho- 
tographs of the public buildings of Bue- 
nos Ayres and the picturesque scenery of 
the Republic. Among these were views 
of the largest waterfall in the world, the 
falls of the Iguazu River, 250 feet high 
and 6,500 feet wide,—a beautiful and most 
amazing cataract, that ought to attract as 
many tourists as Niagara. Many people 
will be surprised to know that Argentina’s 
total exports in 1899 amounted to $154,- 
600,000, and included 312,150 head of cat- 
tle, 543,000 sheep, $38,000,000 worth of 
wheat, $13,000,000 worth of corn, and 59,- 
000 tons of flour, besides great quantities 
of hides, wool, frozen mutton, etc., etc. 
The only thing to be criticized about this 
exhibit is an inscription, in large letters, 
boasting of ‘‘the amount of alcohol we 
consume,”—as if that were anything fora 
man or a nation to be proud of. It comes 
in among other items of information about 
Argentina’s consumption of goods. 

After a morning of sight-seeing, we bent 
our steps toward the Woman’s Building, 
a quiet, Quaker-like structure, surround- 
ed by masses of flowers. We had heard 
much of the taste and beauty of its fur- 
nishings, and were looking toward it as a 
haven of rest. But every door was tight 
shut, and bore the repellent inscription: 
‘‘No admittance to any part of this build- 
ing. It is strictly private.’’ Even the 
windows were so closely curtained that 
not a glimpse of the inside could be had. 
We heard afterwards that the Woman’s 
Building is opened only for special occa- 
sions, when meetings are held there, or 
when club women wishing to see it have 
sent notice of their visit in advance. Un- 
der these circumstances, the pleasant 
reading room and rest room so widely de- 
scribed in the papers lose most of their 
value. The Woman's Building is near the 
Elmwood Gate, and it is said that if it 
were open it would be overrun by crowds. 
But a sign might be put up reading, ‘‘For 
Women Only,” or ‘For Club Women 
Only,’ if it be the intention so to limit 
the hospitality of the Woman’s Building. 
Even that would be better than the pres- 
ent policy of shutting out all women ex- 
cept those who come by special appoint- 
ment. All the ladies to whom I have 
mentioned that this building is closed to 
the public are surprised, and think that 
it is a mistake to keep it shut. 

The Exposition has no separate depart- 
ment for exhibits of women’s work, and 
this is well. The Board of Women Mana- 
gers say in a published pamphlet: ‘'The 
visitor will search in vain for a depart- 
ment labeled exclusively, Woman’s Work. 
Wherever her skill or genius has given her 
a title to excellence, there her work will 
be shown angl judged on its merits. The 
progress of science and the conquest of 
nature by means of invention, the in- 
creased perfection of machinery which 
eliminates the factor of human physical 
strength, and, above all, the successful 
prosecution by woman of studies in supe- 
rior education, makes the achievement of 
her ideal only a matter of time. The 
nineteenth century has passed into his- 
tory as the period when the world shook 
itself free of superstition, prejudice and 
false principles. In America, woman has 
taken her place as an economic factor in 
modern civilization. In the present Ex- 
position her advice and aid have been 
sought in any department where her 
abilities were pronounced.”’ 

We wanted particulariy to hear Fraulein 
Antonie Stolle, of Boston, who gives illus- 
trated lectures at the German Village, 
“Alt Nirnberg,”’ or ‘“‘Old Nuremburg’’; 
so about the middle of the afternoon we 
entered this 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
(Quaint old town of art and song. 

A number of its most interesting feat- 
ures have been faithfully reproduced by a 
German-American Company, including 
several millionaires, who have lavished 
money to make an exact representation of 
this famous city of the Fatherland. 

The visitor enters through a tower, 
copied from the ‘‘Nassauer Haus,”’ and 
finds himself on the ‘Frauen Market,”’ 
surrounded by shops of various kinds, the 
St. Moritz’s Church, the house of Al- 
brecht Diirer, the Heathen Tower, the 
Five-Cornered Tower, the Frauen Tower, 





Holy Ghost Bridge, and a Vienna Café. 
The centre is occupied by the spacious 
Schloss (Castle) Garden, seating 1,500 peo- 
ple. Adjoining this is a correct repro- 
duction of that celebrated Nuremberg inn, 
the ‘‘Bratwurst Glecklein,’’ where Diirer, 
the painter, Hans Sachs, the poet, and the : 
Meistersingers came with their wives to 
spend the evening together after their day’s 
work. To the left the ‘‘Hotel Posthorn,”’ 
another Nuremberg landmark, is repro- 
duced. Fried sausages and other German 
delicacies are dispensed, and amber jewel- 
ry and a variety of souvenirs are for sale. 
There is a William Tell shooting gallery, 
a place for coin-rolling and other sports, 
and a party of Tyrolese dancers; but the 
great attraction is the fine band, described 
elsewhere by the senior editor. Back of 
the Castle Garden is the Castle, a faithful 
representation of Nuremberg Castle, built 
in 1313. The whole is surrounded witha 
medieval city wall, on top of which one 
can walk, looking down upon the queer ga- 
bles and gargoyles, the red-tiled roofs, and 
all the picturesque features of the place. 

The magnet that drew us was in the 
Frauen tower, where Fraulein Stolle gives 
her illustrated lectures. She looked as 
natural as everything else looked strange. 
She took us to see Gebhard’s wonder- 
ful clock, which was thirty years in mak- 
ing, and is the only one of its kind in the 
world. One pendulum controls the move- 
ments of many dials and a great variety of 
automata, which come out at the ap- 
pointed moment and go through their ap- 
propriate performances. The time of the 
day, month and year, theage of the moon, 
and the hour of day in different latitudes 
are all shown, with many other curious 
things. 

Then the Fraulein took us into her dark 
tower, and before an interested audience 
threw upon the screen her photographic 
views of the real Nuremberg, Diirer’s 
house and monument, the castle, the 
prison, the market place, the bridge, and 
reproductions of his most famous pic- 
tures, allin warm and life-like coloring, 
so that it was hard to believe we did not 
see before us the actual city and the orig- 
inal paintings. Fraulein Stolle,a native 
of Berlin and a graduate of the Royal 
Art Academy, spent years of time and 
thousands of dollars in preparing these 
colored lantern slides, making the color 
sketches in the principal museums before 
each picture, to ensure accuracy. The 
result is a unique collection of 1200 slides, 
reproducing in colors the most famous 
pictures in the galleries of Dresden, Vi- 
enna, Munich, Berlin, Rome, Florence 
etc., as well as photographic views of the 
cities themselves. This feature of the 
Exposition is highly popular with the 
women’s clubs. The members of a club 
often visit the Frauen tower ina body, 
after sending word that they want to be 
treated to a trip through Venice, or Flor- 
ence, or Vienna. Nearly all wish to see 
the views of Nuremberg first; and after- 
wards the Fraulein takes them wherever 
they want to go. 

A large use of photographs was also 
made in many of the exhibits, and added 
much to the interest. The railroads, in 
particular, vied with one another in their 
display of the fine scenery to be viewed 
along their routes, The Southern Rail- 
way had a large album of such photo- 
graphs, and a great picture of the planta- 
tion where American tea is cultivated, at 
Summerville, S.C. A Canadian route had 
adorned its booth not only with photo- 
graphs of hunting trophies, but with real 
canoes, and a paddle bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Ladies, come too!”’ 

The only restaurant on the grounds 
where a regular dinner can be had ata 
moderate price, we were told by an expe- 
rienced friend, is the Restaurant de Paris, 
kept by a Kentuckian who had restaurants 
also at the Paris Exposition and at the 
World’s Fair. We tried it, and found it 
good. The American Inn, kept by ladies, 
is admirably managed, also. 

The Exposition is even more beautiful 
by night than by day. Half a million 
electric lights, the power for which is 
generated by Niagara Falls, twenty miles 
away, make a scene of magical brilliancy. 
The courts occupy more than double the 
space devoted to the courts at the Chica- 
go Exposition; and the outlines of all the 
buildings are studded with electric lights. 
There are garlands of stars wreathing the 
tops of the lofty white pillars, crowns 
of stars on the airy pinnacles, arches of 
stars marking the gateways and domes, 
lines of stars stretching away into the 
darkness for miles, as it seems; clusters 
and festoons of stars in every imaginable 
combination, and in countless multitudes, 
as if all the evergreens of the Black Forest 
had suddenly blossomed out with Christ- 
mas candles. The fountains tossed their 
white foam glimmering in the weird light, 
and here and there the illuminated mul- 
lions of some window made the sign of 
the cross. 

The heart of the whole was the wonder- 
ful Electric Tower rising 400 feet into the 
air from the middle of the Court of Foun- 
tains, like a night-blooming cereus, with 





its stalk one mass of incandescent splen- 
dor, and a marvellous efflorescence of 
starsat thetop. Stately white colonnades 
fringed with fire spread to right and left; 
white banners were waved and arms out- 
stretched from dimly-seen bas reliefs on 
the facades; while froma high place in 
the side of the tower a great cascade 
gushed, and flowed over the steps in suc- 
cessive waterfalls to the gleaming pool 
below. It had threatened rain all day, 
and the night was raw and cold, with a 
piercing wind, sv the attendance was 
small, and the few persons present were 
lost in the great extent of the grounds, 
which produced the effect of a solitude. 
It looked like a city illuminated for a 
great victory, yet deserted and silent as 
the dead. As we stood in the sharp cold, 
with the starry vistas of the illuminated 
avenues stretching off into the dark in 
every direction, we might have fancied 
ourselves Hans Andersen’s Gerda and 
Kay at the festival of the Northern Lights. 
It was glorious but weird. 

On some evenings they let all the elec- 
tric lights go out for a few moments, and 
then suddenly turn them on again, They 
also make colored lights play on the 
waterfall and the fountains; but this was 
not done on the evening of our visit. It 
was hardly necessary; the grounds and 
the tower illuminated with their myriad 
lights made a spectacle that no one who 
has seen it can ever forget. As % Bi 
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upon, and any new business that cannot 
be immediately acted upon is referred to 
these special committees. We have near- 
ly five hundred dollars in the treasury 
and no debts. 

During the first part of the year our at- 
tention was given to the Suffrage Bazar. 
Our contributions, counting bunting and 
sales at Philadelphia, must have amount- 
ed to at least $115. This work was good 
for us, and reacted favorably. Our organ- 
ized work is mostly carried on in the 
northern part of the State, although our 
friends in Little Compton are always to 
be relied upon. We have at present three 
leagues, —at Little Compton, Anthony, 
and Pawtucket. 

Our legislative work has consisted of 
the petitioning of our Legislature for an 
amendment to our State Constitution that 
would give our electors power to initiate 
other amendments, Our bill, which has 
twice been indefinitely postponed, pro- 
vides that whenever six per cent. of the 
number of voters participating in the last 
general election ask for an amendment to 
the Constitution, the matter must be re- 
ferred to the electors; and if a majority 
vote is secured the bill shall become a 
part of the law of the State. In their 
work we have joined with other societies 
and labor organizations in a fraternity 
known as The Advisory Council. 

The suffrage society is constantly sup- 
ported by the moral effect of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, The Social- 
ist Labor Party, and many of the leading 
labor unions. ‘The Rhode Island Central 
Trades and Labor Union has lately passed 
most decided resolutions in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. As this organization controls 
thousands of men, it has been an invalu- 
able help. 

General legislation has been unfavor- 
able to us. Our Constitution, as 
amended, is less helpful than formerly. 
The Legislature is now the supreme 
power in the State, controls the treasury 
completely, and can involve the State in 
indebtedness to any amount, 

In May of last year, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Legislature, the object of 
which was to take municipal government 
from the men of Newport and place it in 
the hands of a police commission. The 
men of Newport crowded the State House 
pleading for its enactment. All classes 
were represented, and they pleaded that 
they were incapable of caring for New- 
port and asked that self-government be 
taken from them. The bill became law. 

In March last, a similar bill was pre- 
pared by some person unknown, to place 
Pawtucket in the control of a police com- 
mission. This bill, if enacted, would 
have taken from the women of the city 
the only political power they have—the 
selection of police matrons., This intro- 
duction was resented by both the men 
and the women of Pawtucket. The men 
asserted that they were capable of man- 
aging their city, that they were capable of 
self-government and that they would not 
be classed with idiotsand lunatics. They 
thronged the State House, saying that 
force would be used before any police 
commission should be quartered in the 
city. The Suffrage League declared 
against the bill. The bill was indefinitel 
postponed, 

A similar bill, relating to the city of 
Central Falls, was received by the men of 
that city as the Pawtucket bill had been 
received, with similar results. 

Newport now arose and petitioned most 
earnestly for restoration of municipal 
rights, but its prayer was unheeded. 

We greatly fear that this attempt to 
place vur cities under State control has 
not been abandoned, and realize that 
‘*Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 

JEANNETTE S. FRENCH. 

A discussion arose over a resolution in- 
troduced by Mrs. French, recommending 
all the New England States to try as 
Rhode Island is doing to secure “the in- 
itiative,’’ i. e., a provision that the Legis- 
lature must submit to popular vote any 
question when it is asked for by a certain 
number of persons. Mrs. Fessenden 








strongly opposed this. The vote on it 
was a tie, and Mrs. French accepted 
recommendation that the question be re. 
ferred to the next annual meeting, which 
was carried. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in account 

with the New England Woman Suffrage 





Association : 
May 1, 1900, Cash on hand......+...-eeeeeeee $26.17 
Memberships and Donations..... $112.71 
Sale of Festival Tickets........... 410.75 
IMCOTORE. 20 cccccccccccccccscccssce 3.31 526.77 
$552.94 
Expenses of Festival and Annual 
DRAEUNE .ns sacccccestnece onehees $452.16 
Printing Circulars..... .+-++.+.- 3.00 
Donation to Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association... ....+++....- 10.00 


Services and Expenses of Mrs. 8. 
5S. Fessendenin New Hampshire 79.00 544.16 


May 1. 1901, Cash on hand....ssccceeceeeeeees $8.78 
E.& 0.8. Francis J. GARRISON, Treadurer. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

At the closing meeting in Park Street 
Church vestry, Mrs. Livermore presided, 
She said, in part: 

MRS. LIVERMORE’S SPEECH. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says our bodies 
are vehicles in which our ancestors rode. 
So are our minds, The force of tradition 
is so strong that in Russia access to the 
‘best society’? can be obtained only 
through introductions from officers of the 
army, in Italy through the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and in England through the 
hereditary nobility,—though the ancestor 
who founded the noble house may have 
been a man who would be electrocuted if 
he lived to-day. In America we are in a 
state of mix and flux, but the dominant 
idea is that in order to belong to the best 
society you must be very rich. You may 
have intellect, sanctity, and ancestry, but 
without wealth you are as a sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. This will not 
last, however. Emerson says we are not 
yet in a state of advanced civilization, but 
only at the cock-crowing and the morning 
star. Yet since 

“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will,” 
I am so much of an optimist as to have 
no doubt that out of our present mixed 
condition of brewing and leavening is to 
come the noblest government the world 


has ever seen,—that America is to be ‘‘the 
Messiah of nations,” as a railway porter 
wearing a G. A. R. button once said to 


me in Switzerland, 

Neither women nor men do their best 
workalone. There is not a question cast- 
ing its shadow across our country to-day 
that has not a moral principle at the bot- 
tom of it, or that does not need the help 
of women to solve it. Hence the many 
organizations of women, 


MRS. BARROWS’S SPEECH, 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows said in part: 

Mrs. Livermore, whom we always love 
to hear, has spoken about organizations 
of women. I have come to speak of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, one of the best organizations we 
have, because it gives men and women 
absolute equality. I have edited its re- 
ports for nearly twenty years, and I have 
yet to find the first shadow of discrimina- 
tion. Of the 300 delegates at its recent 
annual meeting in Washington, 116 were 
women, and among the visitors thé wom- 
en outnumbered the men four to one. Of 
the 25 States represented, there were only 
three that sent no women as delegates. 
Two sent women only. The delegates 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Scotland and Can- 
ada were all men, except one lady from 
Canada, North Carolina sent one woman 
and no man; Louisiana two men and one 
woman; Indiana 6 men and § women, 
New York 29 men and 22 women; Massa- 
chusetts 21 men and 22 women; Ohio 33 
men and women. Ido not understand 
the reason for this difference between 
Massachusetts and Ohio. In Ohio women 
have been county visitors for a long time, 
and have been among the best of such 
visitors. From most of the States, the 
number of men and women delegates was 
about equal; and every woman on that 
list really represented something. These 
poor people who think that by politics or 
anything else you can get the maternal in- 
stinct out of women ought to have lis- 
tened tothe reports of what these women 
are doing as matrons, friendly visitors, 
heads of orphan asylums and houses of 
refuge, superintendents of girls’ schools 
and of industrial schools, settlement 
workers, members of charitable boards, 
and general managers of charities, work- 
ers in hospitals and humane societies, and 
along all sorts of motherly lines. Women 
serve onall the committees of the Na 
tional Conference of Charities, and the 
admirable work they are doing shows how 
valuable they would be as voters. 

MR. FOULKE’S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Livermore, in introducing Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke, said, ‘‘We feel al- 
most as if he were a Massachusetts man, 
and can hardly be reconciled to his going 
back to Indiana.’’ Mr. Foulke answered: 
“If I were to leave Indiana, there is no 
place to which I would rather come than 
Boston. I have many warm friends 
here.’’ Continuing, he said in part: 

In a way, America has already been 
“the Messiah of nations,’’ and has already 
enlightened the world, as Bartholdi’s 
statue in New York harbor represents her 
as doing. President Harrison said: ‘‘The 
gates of Castle Garden swing inward.” 
Whatever fault we may have to find with 


‘our government, America is still the land 


of opportunity. The poor man, who is in 
the majority in the world, has a better 
chance here than anywhere; therefore we 
may say that America does more to pro- 
mote human happiness than any other 
country. Nowhere is the status of women 
so high. The Emperor William expressed 
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at very reasonable prices. 


Department. 


STRAW 
MATTING 


For Summer Use. 


| Our new Importation of Private Patterns in Japanese 
Matting, as well as our very complete line of all grades and styles 
of the regular China Matting, are now on show in our 


MATTING DEPARTMENT. 


We have the largest stock and greatest variety in Boston, ranging 
from the very cheapest to the extreme High Art Novelties, and all 


Prospective purchasers will be well repaid by visiting our Matting 











John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 


658 Washington Street. 
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You can never say too much about a “good thing’— 
that’s why we are continually expounding the merits of the 
Hypatia Shoe—it’s the best in the world at the price, and 
we want every woman in New England to know it—thou- 
sands of our patrons are wearing them and are loud in 
their praise—made in all the newest and nobbiest spring 
styles, including the Scotch extension soles—Rope stitch 
— Doggy last—Gainsborough tips—all the popular 


leathers, price 


Boots...... 93 | Shoes ...... 2.00 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 




















the German idea when he said her sphere 
was ‘*‘the three K’s,”? church, kitchen and 
children. We know that the respect in 
which she is held in the Latin nations is 
something entirely different from the way 
in which she is regarded here. We look 
upon the marriage of an American girl to 
a foreigner as a misfortune for her, Why? 
Because American men make better hus- 
bands than the men of any other nation, 
This is another sign that we are leading 
the world. The lower the grade of civil- 
ization, the more is woman despised. 
The higher the grade, the freer is the in- 
dividual, and the higher the status of 
women, 

It is good for us all to enlarge our hori- 
zon. Mrs. Howe told me last night, when 
Ispoke of her travelling so much, al- 
though she is over 80, that it was good 
for her to travel, and lecture, and see 
many different people, and get many dif- 
ferent points of view. Roosevelt said to 
me once, ‘‘How few people have a broad 
outlook and a catholic spirit! The New 
York dude does not believe that the North 
Carolina mountaineer is fit for polite So- 
ciety, and the North Carolina mountain- 
eer does not believe that the New York 
dude has an atom of personal courage.”’ 
Roosevelt had lived both among the Four 
Hundred and on a ranch, so he had got 
rid of those prejudices. If those of us 
who have risen to a little broader outlook 
find the narrow prejudices of our fellows 
so strange, I sometimes think how narrow 
the thoughts of all of us must look in the 
eyes of the Great Father of all. You re- 
member Schiller says in his poem: ‘‘From 
thy throne thou seest old children and 
young children, and in which thou hast 
the greater joy has thy dear Son de- 
clared.”’ 

The opposition to woman suffrage is 
pure prejudice. The Oriental thinks that 
a woman’s sphere is strictly the home, 
and that she is to be kept there by force. 
We realize that her sphere ought to be a 
little wider, and that she is a better wife 
and mother if ‘her own abilities are culti- 
vated. I have three daughters who went 
to Bryn Mawr. They had to work hard 
there, but three stalwart girls came out 
from college. The work of a college 
course is not too hard for women; that 
has been proved. It willé be found on 
trial that the heavy work of considering 
the cares of State is not too heavy for 
them either. No woman has ever been 
tried as President of the United States, 
and most people are horrified by the idea 
of such athing. But was it so awful for 





a woman to bea queen? Is it the general 
opinion that Victoria was degraded and 
unsexed? It will be said that Victoria 
was only a figure-head, with very little 
real power. What power she had she 
managed well. But there have been 
queens who were not figureheads. 

Mr. Foulke instanced Isabella of Spain, 
Catherine of Russia, Maria Theresa of 
Austria-Hungary and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land as among the ablest sovereigns those 
countries had ever had. The Emperor 
Charles V. appointed women as regents 
because he found them especially adapted 
to governing provinces; and John Stuart 
Mill said that in India when you found a 
district particularly prosperous it was al- 
most sure to be under the rule of an Indi- 
an princess. People often made it an ob- 
jection to woman suffrage that no woman 
had yet written an Odyssey or painted a 
Transfiguration. That might be an argu- 
ment—a very poor one—for forbidding 
women to paint or to write poetry; but it 
was no argument for debarring them from 
administrative duties, in which they had 
shown themselves equal not only to the 
average but to the highest instances of 
kingcraft. He continued: 

Many people are opposed to woman 
suffrage from society prejudice, because 
that part of the world which considers 
itself to be society does not go in for it. 
But if it be so unseemly for women to 
take political action, the remonstrants are 
equally open to criticism, for they take 
political action. It was at first thought 
unseemly for women to study medicine, 
to go to college, to ride a bicycle, etc. A 
long series of things once condemned 
have been successively accepted. The 
broader view gives an equal sphere to men 
and women. They probably will not do 
the same things in just the same propor- 
tion, but I believe in the power of natural 
law to settle that, without the help of 
artificial law. If an act of Legislature 
were to be adopted decreeing that women 
should continue to love their children, or 
that the stars should continue to revolve 
in their orbits, that law would be obeyed, 
but not because the Legislature made it. 

One word in closing. If you have any 
friends who are at the same time strong 
anti-imperialists and strong anti -suf- 
fragists, call their attention to the incom- 
patible character of those two proposi- 
tions. I am not myself a thorough-going 





anti-imperialist, as some people would de- 
fine it. I believe that there are child na- 
tions as well as child individuals, and that 
they need to be treated in a somewhat 
similar way. But are American women 
in that condition of childishness? Is not 
your wife mature in the knowledge of 
free institutions? Let it not be said that 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence apply only in those far distant 
places, and not here at home. 


Mrs, LIVERMORE: A neighbor of mine 
with a very charming wife said to me, 
“Do you think I would be willing to have 
my wife Lucy put into that awful board 
of aldermen?” It did not occur to him 
that she could not be forced to be an al- 
derman if she did not want to. He had 
never had the ghost of a chance to go on 
that board, and no more, probably, would 
she. Nevertheless, American men are 
the best in the world. If we doubt it, 
three months abroad will cure us of that 
doubt for life. LIobject to Mr. Foulke’s 
going back to Indiana, and I object to 
having our own women marry and move 
away to Michigan, as the Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker has done, who will now 
speak to us, 


MRS, CROOKER’S ADDRESS, 


I always do as Mrs. Livermore tells me 
to, ever since she sent me to the theologi- 
cal school. ButI am feeling more san- 
guine than she, because I have been in 
Colorado since she has. I was always 
proud of Colorado, but now I am much 
more so. I found in Denver the bright- 
est, most energetic and public-spirited 
women lever met. I have seen woman 
suffrage taken into the laboratory of life 
and tested, and its success demonstrated, 
and [ heard Colorado men and women 
say, ‘‘It has come out all right, just as the 
New England theorists said it would,”’ 
Do not be discouraged if you do not seem 
to get suffrage as fast as the women of the 
West. It isan inspiration to us all over 
the West to know what you are doing, to 
remember how many times Lucy Stone 
climbed those State House stairs, and to 
follow the magnificent work of Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman suffrage will not at once bring 
in the millennium, but it puts our hands 
on the doors that open the millennium. 
One of the mightiest factors making for 
justice is the coéducational universities of 
the West. They are demonstrating that 
it is good for men and women to work to- 
gether. I am fond of laboratory work. 
My home is close to the campus of Michi- 
gan University, and hundreds of students 
pass the parsonage door every hour. I 
have a chance to see coéducation tested. 
It is good for the boys and for the girls, 
and for the boys even more than for the 
girls. The girls rank well in their stud- 
ies. The head of the philosophical de- 
partment told me that the brightest stu- 
dent in his classes was a@ young woman, 
The Lord knew what He was about when 
He made a woman, and He made no mis- 
take when He gave her brains as well as 
domestic virtues. They keep their health, 
too, and develop magnificent arms”“and 
chests in the gymnasium.. They will do 
good when they vote. In my old home at 
Troy, N. Y., every hilltop was crowned 
with a Home for drunkards or an orphan 
asylum. Nine-tenths of these institutions 
might be abolished if women had the 
ballot. 

MRS. GILLMORE’S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Rufus Hamilton Gillmore said, in 
part: 

Some years ago, when I first became in- 
terested in suffrage, I came home from 
reading in some book an account of Abby 
Kelley Foster, with the idea that I wanted 
to vote. I found it was very easy for for- 
eigners to acquire the right to vote; and I 
told my father it seemed very queer, when 
my ancestors had iived here for genera- 
tions, and fought in the Revolution, etc., 
that this right should be inaccessible to 
me. For a while I was sad and angry, 
and thought that most men were tyrants, 
—except, of course, those whom I knew 
personally. Then I grew olderand wiser, 
and went to college, and I saw that it was 
not a question of men, but of women, and 
that when they wanted it they would get 
it. There used to be only afew women 
who wanted to vote, and now there are a 
great many. Why is it? 

In reading Alice Morse Earle’s book on 
“Colonial Women,’’ nothing impressed 
me more than how hard they had to work. 
They could not go to the shops and buy 
things all beautifully prepared, as we can 
now; they were obliged to make every- 
thing they had to eat and wear. To them 
government was something far away and 
nebulous. Since then there has been a 
twofold change. Government has been 
coming closer to both men and women, 
because of more rapid transportation and 
greater ease in getting the news. The 
daily paper is now in everybody’s hands. 
the woman’s as well as the man’s. She 
knows what is going on in Washington 
and in the State Legislature. Govern- 
ment has also been coming closer to the 
woman by the many new laws affecting 
her welfare. It settles the quality of the 
food she eats, makes rules about milk and 
meat and eggs, affects almost everything 
she touches in the way of food or cloth- 
ing. It deals with the school her chil- 
dren attend, and the places where they 
shall play. 

In the third place, there has been a 
change in the women themselves, owing 
to a change in the functions of the home. 
Most of the work that used to be done in 
the home—the spinning, weaving, curing 
of salt meat, the making of butter and 
cheese and soap and candles—has been 
taken out of the home and is now done by 
specialists. This leaves the woman much 
more leisure, and she can do many things 
which she used not to undertake. She 
goes to school and to college, and has de- 


veloped not perhaps into a better, but cer- 
tainly into a larger woman. 

To-day there are three classes of women 
—those indifferent to suffrage, those fa- 
vorable, and those opposed. Suffrage is 
sure to come; and all these three classes, 
whether they know it or not, have been 
for years preparing for it. 


Mr. and Miss Blackwell spoxe briefly, 
and after singing the Doxology, the meet- 
ing adjourned, 


—_—_— 
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MINNEAPOLIS—1901. 





Delegates, and all others who will at- 
tend the Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will, of course, want to 
stop at Buffalo for the Pan-American Ex- 
position; therefore the best route is via 
the Nickel Plate Road, as it is the short- 
est line from Buffalo to Chicago and all 
points West, the passenger rates are the 
lowest and accommodations unsurpassed. 
There will be many Conventions held at 
various points in the West the coming 
summer, to which reduced rates will be 
made. If you anticipate a western trip 
write us, and we shall be glad to give you 
full information. 

L. P. BURGEss, 
New England Passenger Agent. 

Nickel Plate Road, Room 5, 258 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 

atawaiiliipenian 


MINNEAPOLIS SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





Delegates and others visiting Minneapo- 
lis to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, June 1-8, will do well to buy their 
tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. This first-class line passes 
through a most interesting and attractive 
country via Madison, La Crosse, and 
Winona. The magnificent bluffs of the 
Mississippi River are alone worth the trip, 
being among the finest scenery of the 
Northwest. The accommodations are the 
best, and every facility will be given to 
passengers by this route. For information 
in regard to rates, etc,, address W. W. 
HALL, 369 Washington Street, Boston. 











MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
Men’s Clothing 


Spring Overcoats 
Made from covert cloths and other 
choice fabrics, $15 to $35. 
Spring Suits 
Oxford serges, fancy cheviots, etc., 


#18 to $28. 
Warm Weather Suits 


Blue and black worsted serges, with 
either lined or unlined coats. Striped 
flannel, etc. 

Livery Suits 
in whipeord for summer driving and 
stable use. 

Evening Dress Suits 
Coats swallow-tail or Tuxedo. 
pique evening waistcoats, 

Storm Coats. 

From Priestley Cravenettes and other 
rain-proof fabrics. 


Youths’ Clothing 


Covert Overcoats, $18, $20 and 
$22. School Suits in mixed serges 
and fancy cheviots. 


Boys’ Clothing 
Spring Reefers and Top Coats, Sailor 
and Russian Suits, in woollen and 
washable fabrics. Two-Piece School 
Suits. Dress Suits. 


White 











Fine Furnishing Goods 
For both Men and Boys. 





Custom Tailoring Dept. 
Carefully selected fabrics. Skill in 
cutting and trimming. Prices reason- 
able for garments furnished. 


Entrance 398 Washington Street. 


Workshops in upper stories of both 
buildings. 


398 and 400 Washington St. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 








We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE1, 


“Because She Loved Him So,” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 





Branch 





Prices: { 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF JUNE 3. 


GEORGE OBER and COMPANY 


“Rip Van Winkle.” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . « 10c, and 25c. 


EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and a 
SATURDAYS: J 


10c., 25c,. and 50c, 
25c, and 50c, 














Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥.C., & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R.toAlbany, N.Y.C. & H.R. R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





From Class A Class B Class C 
BROSCOR..0 20002 sccccces $19.00 816,00 812.00 
S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester.........-+- 18.00 14.75 11.00 
Palmer ....0-000 - 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springtfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 

MEO... cceee secessees 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon es 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
PARES 060 osceccsecccens 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Westtield...........66 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittstield............. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams.......+« 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS. 

Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 2xth, tinal limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for tifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Butfalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 


inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for ‘0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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SUMMER. 


Three breezy steps, and on a sunlit floor 
Bordered with daisies, roses, and green 
grass, 
The maiden Year, at summer’s open door 
Hears music summoning up the mountain- 
pass. : 


And on she climbs; soft strains the thickets 
thrill; 
Elusive, airy visions flit beyond ; 
The forest path invites her upward still; 
Light tendrils cling to her, with touches 
fond. 


O the enchanted world! O youth! O June! 
No wonder that the heart cannot forget 
Those morning melodies, that first-learned 
tune! 
Through deepening harmonies they haunt 
her yet! 





ANSWERS, 
BY JONATHAN OLDEN 
All thoughtful souls, with power of love im- 
bued, 
Need some sweet, tender voice to answer 
theirs; 

We search and live in hope of echoing call— 
How oft may steal an answer unawares! 
Sweet counsel from the running brooklet’s 

song 
Is sung to many asad and weary heart. 
The stars still shine. In silence do they 
speak 
Such voiceless lessons, that are keenest art. 
The pages one may gather from the fields, 
Are volumes never catalogued in line, 
The birds, the flowers, the sky with sunset 
hues 
Are filled with answers that are yours and 
mine. 


THR FARMER'S WIFE. 
BY FANNY PEIRCE. 
Ten years to-day, Jack, I have lived 
This blessed country life ; 
Since first I left my city home 
To be a farmer’s wife. 


I thought that I should miss it so,— 
The tramp of busy feet. 

The ceaseless throb of rushing life, 
The faces in the street. 


I thought the country would be tame, 
Its interests mean and small; 

But then I could not say you No, 
And so I left it all. 


I thought of all I loved and left 
As I came down the aisle; 

My thoughts went backward with a sigh, 
And forward with a smile. 


And now—the sun sees every day 
Earth’s misery and bliss, 

And now where does he shine upon 
A happier lot than this? 


Here are no walls to hem us in, 
All’s open to the sky. 

Here I have learned to love the stars, 
And watch the clouds go by. 


I watch the birds and squirrels, too, 
And claim them for my own, 

And trees, and grass,—how could I love 
Where all is brick and stone? 


I love them still, those toil-worn streets 
Where many feet have trod: 

The city brings us close to man, 
The country, near to God. 


To think I ever should have paused 
Uncertain ’twixt the two! 

I am so thankful that I chose 
The country, Jack,—and you. 


This dear old farm! I wouldn't give 
One downy, peeping brood 

Of day-old chicks, for all the wealth 
Of cities, if I could. 


I love my homely household tasks, 
I love the fields of grain, 

I love the flowers, that lift their heads 
To drink the summer rain. 


I love the orchard crowned with fruit, 
My garden fair to see, 

I love the horses and the cows,— 
I know that they love me. 


And yet, perhaps, it’s something else 
That lends my life its charm; 
You see I love the farmer, Jack, 
And so I love the farm! 
—Farm Journal. 





AN EXPERT MATCH.BREAKER. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS, 

‘*You always used to know how to get 
a fellow out of scrapes, Olivia.”’ 

‘‘And you were always a master hand at 
getting into’em, Cousin Jason. What is 
it now?’’ Miss Olivia asked, as Jason did 
not seem inclined to go on. ‘I’ve seen 
all day that there was something on your 
mind, Out with it.’’ 

“Tt’s about Jessie.”’ 

‘A smart little girl,’ Miss Olivia com- 
mented. ‘You are lucky to have such a 
competent housekeeper. Well, what about 
Jessie?”’ 

“I’m afraid I am going to lose my com- 
petent housekeeper.”’ 

“Oh, I hope you are not such a simple- 
ton as to think you can have such an at- 
tractive daughter as she is, and keep her 
to yourself till the end of time. I thought 
you had more sense. Young people will 
marry—it’s human natnre.”’ 

“It isn’t that, Olivia. It’s the young 





man in the case. He is not what I should 
like for a son-in-law.” 

“I see. You said it was Jessie, and I 
did not understand. If he isn’t worthy, 
why don’t you put a stop to his atten- 
tions?”’ ; 

Jason’s face was troubled. ‘‘I tried to, 
but they are both headstrong, and I can’t 
do anything with them. I’ve done every- 
thing I could think of, and it don’t do a 
bit of good. I did make her promise to 
wait a couple of years before she marries 
him. The time is half gone now, and she 
seems just as anxious to have him as she 
did at first.” 

‘“*‘What is the matter with him? Per- 
haps he might make her happy, after all.’’ 

‘*He’s a brute!’’ Jason cried, vehement- 
ly. ‘Even now he does things that hurt 
her feelings. What will it be when they 
are married? Besides, he drinks.’’ 

‘It looks bad,’’ Miss Olivia admitted. 
‘She probably thinks she will reform him. 
But don’t you worry, Jason. I’m going 
to stay here a week or two,and I'll see 
how the land lies. Something can prob- 
ably be done, and I will find out what it 
is. Jessie is too good a girl to be sacri-. 
ficed. You leave it to me to save her.” 

All during her visit Jason watched his 
cousin furtively. There were times when 
he had a suspicion that she was playing 
him false. Why else should she seem so 
cordial and friendly when Homer Elkins 
came over? Why should she get him out 
in the kitchen where Jessie was at work? 
Why should she try to have the two 
young people talk together as often as 
possible? Why should she speak so well 
of Homer before Jessie? 

Jason saw that Olivia was very observ- 
ant. He was even aware that he himself 
came in for a share of her sharp scrutiny. 
As time went on, he became convinced 
that she had gone over to the enemy, and 
was taking the part of Homer and Jessie, 
He tried to talk to her about it, but she 
gave him no chance. 

Finally, one evening, she asked Jason to 
take a little walk with her. ‘I want to 
go down to the big rock near the spring 
hole,’’ she said. ‘*There used to be a 
seat in the rock that just suited me, and I 
want to try it again.’’ 

In silence they went across the moonlit 
fields. Olivia settled herself in the niche 
in the rock, and Jason sat near her. 

“T got you out here,’ she began, ‘‘be- 
cause I knew it would be some time be- 
fore we could be alone in the house, and I 
don’t want to be broken of my sleep, as I 
have got to start early in the morning. 
I said I’d help you out of your trouble 
about Jessie.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Jason grumbled, ‘‘and it seems 
to me you’ve made things a good deal 
worse than they were before.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you would rather not have my 
advice, then,’’ she said, coolly. ‘*Usual- 
ly, wher people call in a doctor, they 
leave things to him and trust his judg- 
ment. Shall I say what I came out here 
to say, or shall we go back?”’ 

“Oh, go on,”’ he said, hastily. ‘I don’t 
mean to find fault. I'll keep still now till 
you get through.”’ 

‘*Very well. That sounds better.’’ She 
settled herself comfortably. 

‘IT had to study the people concerned. 
I got Jessie to give me her whole confi- 
dence. I found out just what kind of a 
fellow Homer is, and there were lots of 
other things that had a bearing on the 
case. I shall not tell you half what I 
learned, only just enough to show you 
how to go to work to break up this match. 
It’s so simple that anybody but a man 
would have known without being told. 
I’ll tell you in five words, and then ex- 
plain afterward.’’ She paused impres- 
sively. 

‘*Pay attention to her yourself.’’ 

She waited for this remark to have its 
effect and then went on. 

“If a man is going to marry a woman, 
people expect him to exert himself a little 
to make her happy. But if a man has a 
daughter, nothing of the kind seems to be 
lookedfor. I’m not saying that you abuse 
Jessie. I think you are kinder to her 
than Homer would be after they had been 
married awhile, but you see she does not 
think of that. He is nicer to her now 
than you are, and she thinks it will last. 
This is plain talk, Jason, but we used to 
talk plainly to each other, and I don’t see 
why we should stop now. 

‘You spoke of his saying things to hurt 
her feelings. Well, you say things that 
hurt her feelings, too, and if she hadn’t 
got used to it from you, why the things 
he says would seem a good deal worse. I 
have noticed that you say unpleasant 
things to her abouthim. Don’t you know 
that is the very worst thing you can do? 
It makes her side with him against you. 
She thinks that everybody is down on him, 
except herself, and that makes her feel 
more tenderly toward him. 

‘‘Now I'll tell you what to do. Stop 
finding fault with him. Never say any- 
thing sharp or unkind. Stop speaking 
slightingly of Homer. Be polite to him 
and talk with him when he comes over to 
the honse. Be so pleasant to Jessie that 





when Homer does things that are not 
pleasant they will stand out conspicuous- 
ly. Then try to do things for her. Take 
her riding, get her little things she wants, 
talk to her about whatever she is inter- 
ested in, and get her interested in new 
things. Take her to the theatre or to 
concerts once in a while. You may not 
want to spare the money or the time, but 
you ought to be willing to deny yourself 
as long as it is to save your daughter from 
a life of misery. Last ofall, let her have 
a chance to see really worthy young men. 
If you do all of these things faithfully, I 
think I can safely promise that Jessie will 
never marry Homer Elkins. Now we will 
go back.”’ 

In silence again they recrossed the fields. 
Just before the door was reached Olivia 
paused and held out her her hand. ‘Will 
you do it, Jason?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered huskily, and he 
took her hand and wrung it hard. 

It was a little less than a year when 
Miss Olivia saw Jessie again. After they 
had talked for some little time the elder 
woman inquired for Homer Elkins. 

“JT don’t know how he is, I am sure,” 
said Jessie a little coldly. ‘*We never see 
him now.” 

After a pause she said: ‘There is 
another one of the neighbors who has 
been very friendly of late.”” She colored 
slightly, then added, looking up demurely, 
“And Pa seems to like him very much,” 
—Springfield Republican. 





KIPLING ON THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


As to the maiden, she is taught to re- 
spect herself, that her fate is in her own 
hands, and that she is the more stringently 
bound by the very measure of the liberty 
so freely accorded to her. Wherefore, in 
her own language, ‘‘she has a lovely time”’ 
with about 200 or 300 boys who have sis- 
ters of their own, and a very accurate 
perception that if they were unworthy of 
their trust a syndicate of other boys would 
probably pass them into a world where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. 

And so time goes till the maiden knows 
the other side of the house—knows that a 
man is not a demi-god nor a mysteriously 
veiled monster, but an average, egotistical, 
vain, gluttonous, but, on the whole, com- 
panionable sort of person, to be soothed, 
fed and managed—knowledge that does 
not come to her sister in England till after 
a few years of matrimony. And then she 
makes her choice, 

The golden light touches eyes that are 
full of comprehension, but the light is 
golden none the less, for she makes just 
the same, sweet, irrational choice that an 
English girl does. With this advantage: 
She knows a little more, has experience 
in entertaining, insight into the businesses, 
employ and hobbies of men, gathered from 
countless talks with the boys and talks 
with the other girls who find time at those 
mysterious conclaves to discuss what Tom, 
Ted, Stuke or Jack have been doing. 
Thus it happens that she is a companion, 
in the fullest sense of the word, of the 
man she weds, zealous for the interest of 
the firm, to be consulted in time of stress, 
and to be called upon for help and sym- 
pathy in time of danger. Pleasant it is 
that one heart should beat for you, but it 
is better when the head above that heart 
has been thinking hard on your behalf, 
and when the lips, that are always very 
pleasant to kiss, give wise counsel.— 
From Kipling’s ‘From Sea to Sea.”’ 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Century for June is a College Num- 
ber, the opening paper, by Miss Alice Fal- 
lows, being an exposition of the delights 
and difficulties of “Working One’s Way 
Through College,’ and the two closing 
“tbody” articles being devoted to a consid- 
eration of ‘Alleged Luxury Among Col- 
lege Students,’’ the writers—President 
Hadley of Yale and Provost Harrison of 
the University of Pennsylvania—agreeing 
that there is little to excite alarm in pres- 
ent conditions, at least in the institutions 
over which they respectively preside. In 
this number is printed the prize essay in 
the Century college competition of 1900— 
*Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,’’ by John 
Albert Macy of Harvard. 





Josephine Daskam tells an amusing and 
touching story in the opening pages of St. 
Nicholas for June. ‘The Prodigal Imp” 
is a boy who runs away because he has 
nothing more exciting than kittens to 
keep; and the frontispiece, picturing his 
return, will strike a responsive chord in 
every mother’s heart, as well as in many 
children’s. The number is full of stories, 
sketches, verses and pictures. There is 
no magazine for young people more whole- 
some and fascinating than St. Nicholas. 

A splendid tribute to Mrs. Phabe A. 
Hearst is paid by Senator Dolliver in the 
June Success. The lowa statesman points 
out two facts: that her money was ob- 





tained without depriving any one else of 
it, and that she is modestly and beautiful- 
ly preaching a new gospel of wealth by 
dedicating it to the good of mankind. 
Among the many interesting articles in 
this number are ‘College for Girls,” by 
Mary Lowe Dickinson; ‘‘Law as a Profes- 
sion for Women’’; “The American Girl,”’ 
by Sarah Bernhardt; and “‘The Wicked- 
ness of Killing Birds,”’ by Charles D. 
Kellogg. F. M. A. 





ART NOTES. 


The Art Workers’ Club for Women of 
New York City was incorporated recently 
by bringing together two classes of wom- 
en, art workers, artists and models, for 
mutual interest and support, and to main- 
tain a club building. Among the direct- 
ors are Rosina Emmet Sherwood, of New 
Rochelle, Helen Sanborn Sargent, Con- 
stantine Curtis, Ethel Jarvis Wheeler, and 
Helen Dumond of New York City. 

Miss Adelaide Thorpe, in charge of the 
interior decoration of buildings in the 
Pan - American Exposition, has had 150 
men at work under her direction. In 
many of the buildings Miss Thorpe was 
delayed by the installing of exhibits. 
Some of the displays are of such a nature 
that it was necessary for them to be in- 
stalled before the decorations could be 
put up. 


The group of statuary designed and mod- 
eled by Miss Enid Yandell, has been put 
in place in the fountain before the Wo- 
man’s building in the midst of the Rose 
Garden, Pan-American grounds. 

F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Georgia Hopley has been appointed 
one of the two Commissioners for Ohio 
to the Pan-American Exposition. The 
Ohio W. S. A. congratulates itself that a 
member of its Executive Committee was 
chosen for this place by Governor Nash. 

Miss Edythe Root, our Corresponding 
Secretary, has moved from Farmdale to 
Kinsman, Trumbull County. Members 
will please note change of address. 

Miss Chloe Newton has been made a life 
member of the Farmdale Club. She was 
a classmate of Lucy Stone at Oberlin, 
graduating at the same time. 

Mrs. Lilian Cole-Bethel has written a 
book ‘Easy Lessons in Civil Government’”’ 
which will be found very valuable in the 
work of local clubs. The price is 50c, 
and Mrs. Cole-Bethel can be reached at 
Marion, 

The Lucas County Suffrage Association 
is holding a Convention. 

The Toledo W. S. A. contributed $5 to 
the organizing work in Ohio. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, of Cincinnati, 
our former recording secretary, has con- 
tributed $2.94 for organizing work in 
Ohio, for the 20th Century Club. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club has sent 
$50 to the State Treasury as the result of 
the sale of the Rockwood vase. 

Mrs. Sara T. Drukker, of Cincinnati, 
assisted by friends, lately organized the 
Lucy Stone Suffrage Club on Walnut 
Hills. Mrs. Drukker has written a leaflet, 
‘The Political Aristocracy of Sex,’’ which 
this club has printed and is circulating. 
It contains valuable information for new 
workers. 

Trumbull County has lately reported 41 
new members, 30 of these coming from 
the Farmdale Club. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club has sent 
Mrs. Hobson the dues for 25 new mem- 
bers. 

We confidently expect that at the Min- 
neapolis Convention Ohio will show a 
doubled membership. 

Ohio has just had a month of very suc- 
cessful organization work. Dr. Woods 
was well received wherever she went. 
She was delighted with Ohio, and has 
manifested a lively interest in the Clubs 
which she organized since she has left 
the State. 

Her first week was spent in Cincinnati. 
Here she held fifteen meetings, including 
her talks before schools. She organized 
three new clubs, and added names to the 
four existing societies. The Cincinnati 
women coéperated with the State Com- 
mittee in every way. The Hamilton 
County and 20th Century Clubs each gave 
$15 towards expenses, while the Susan 
B. Anthony Club, by one of its members, 
Mrs. Sallie J. McCall, entertained Dr. 
Woods. This latter Club also arranged 
for a large number of the meetings. Miss 
Frances Taylor, of Cincinnati, who made 
the arrangements for five meetings at two 
places the following week, showed re- 
markable ability in this direction. If 
Ohio could employ Miss Taylor and Dr. 
Woods, the State would become a power- 
ful factor in the National Association. 

Dr. Woods found strong sentiment 
among the leading people of Wilmington, 
and perfected an organization under such 








conditions that it may become one of the 
most influential in the State. A two 
days’ meeting at Blanchester resulted in 
Club, with efficient officers. The heavy 
snow interfered somewhat with the meet. 
ings. Lebanon had to be abandoned, 
Against the advice of friends, Dr. Woods 
kept her engagement for Saturday even. 
ing at Athens, where she had an inter. 
ested audience and added names to the 
local club. She expected to hold a meet. 
ing at Athens Sunday morning, Heb. 
bardsville Sunday afternoon, and Albany 
Sunday night. She kept the Athens ep. 
gagement, but as she was to drive to the 
other two places, these had to be aban. 
doned. 

The following day she went to Albany, 
held two meetings, and organized a4 
strong club from which we are sure to 
hear in the future. The next town visited 
was Nelsonville. Here a club was organ- 
ized, which has a large field in which to 
prove its usefulness. 

In Roseville Dr. Woods spoke before 
the schools and gave an evening lecture, 
She organized a club with twenty mem. 
bers, and six more were added a few 
days later. 

The arrangements for the meetings in 
Athens County were made by Mrs. Annie 
M. Hobson, the State Treasurer. Mrs, 
Hobson, like Dr. Siewers, of Cincinnati, 
showed her devotion to the cause and her 
ability as a worker in planning for her 
share of these meetings. The arrange- 
ments at Roseville were made by Miss 
Evelyn True, She is the principal of the 
schools, but would devote herself to suf- 
frage work entirely under proper condi- 
tions. The arrangements for Erie County 
were made by Dr, Carrie Chase Davis, 
vice-president of the county association, 
Nine new names were added at Sandusky, 
and clubs organized at Castalia and Milan, 
A severe storm prevented the meeting at 
Avery, although names were added to the 
Club there, 

Dr. Woods is an indefatigable worker, 
and on her trip she visited four towns 
where no arrangements had been made, 
viz: Delaware, Lancaster, Fostoria and 
Clyde. She secured some State members, 
investigated conditions, called upon suf- 
fragists, spoke at a prayer meeting or 
missionary meeting as opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and rendered a faithful re- 
port of all to the State President. It was 
a month well spent. 

You of the new clubs are welcomed 
into the State Association, and you of the 
old clubs should be inspired to work on. 
If all are faithful to their duties there 
will soon be a bettering of conditions for 
men and women in our great common- 
wealth, 

LIST OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE NEW 
CLUBS. 

Mrs. Sara T. Drukker, Lucy Stone Club, 
Ingleside Avenue, Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati. 

Miss Mary E. Taylor, Linwood Club, 
Orchard St., Cincinnati. 

Mrs. E. Helen Parker, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton Club, 4255 Fergus St., Northside, 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, Evening Section 
Susan B, Anthony, 747 West 6th St., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mrs. Samuel McFadden, Blanchester. 

Mrs. Emma 8S. Townsend, Wilmington. 

Mrs. A. R. Wells, Albany. 

Mrs. Katherine Tannehill, Nelsonville. 

Miss Evelyn True, Roseville. 

Mrs. Johnson, Castalia. 

Mrs. M. E. Bronson, Milan, 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
President Ohio W. 8, A. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Some interesting facts in regard to Cali- 
fornia laws for married women are set 
forth as follows by a writer in the Pacific 
Ensign: 

The law proposed in last Legislature, to 
make the wife’s separate property respon- 
sible for family ‘‘necessaries’’ purchased 
by any member of the family, did not 
pass, as we think it should not. Buta 
friend suggests that there is another side 
to the matter; that dishonest men deed 
property to the wife to avoid paying for 
necessaries which she has shared. Let us 
consider. 

The legal status of California wives is 
this: Husband and wife are legally one 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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and heis the one. Wedo not refer to the 
custom of decent men; but the law gives 
the wife’s person, the children, and the 
wife’s earnings (which means what she 
gets for outside work), to the husband; 
for home work, no matter how long or 
how hard, she gets nothing. She is ‘‘sup- 
ported.”” She can earn nothing for her 
home service, though the average woman 
works as many hours and does what is as 
useful to the world as the average man. 
In addition, she bears and rears the chil- 
dren in @ moral atmosphere made by 
voters, that often increases or thwarts her 
work. 

The woman who produces humanity, 
and tries to train it to usefulness, does 
the most important work in the world, if 
she does nothing more. She is not ‘‘sup- 
ported,” any more than the man who 
raises pigs or calves. Most women do 
much more. They care for the children, 
make the home, and work harder than 
the man who furnishes food and clothes, 
no matter how well he does his part. 

But he has exclusive control of his sep- 
arate property, also of the community 
property. She has not the least hold on 
that while he lives; he can will away only 
half, but he can fool away the whole, 
can mortgage or deed it against her con- 
sent, and she has no claim except for 
“food and clothes,’’ the quality of which 
he fixes. He may give her a supply suit- 
ed to Nob Hill, or he may drag her to Tar 
Flat. She has no protection in law, for 
he fixes the residence and the style of 
living. He controls the watch that she 
has earned, and may pawn it for liquor. 
Her separate personal property is his 
plunder, and she has no redress. 

Strip away ignorance, sentiment, and 
much boasted chivalry, and California 
law, if enforced, leaves the wife an indus- 
trial slave. Her hold on her separate 
property, a justice left us from Mexican 
law, is the one legal right she has, and the 
flippant saying, ‘‘No man would be so 
mean as that,’’ means moral paralysis on 
the part of voters. Why do they allow 
laws for women that ‘tno man will be 
mean enough”’ to take advantage of? Im- 
agine two men living in relations of busi- 
ness as do husbands and wives! Love can 
only make it endurable; nothing can 
make it just. 

A wife’s separate property consists only 
of what she had before marriage, or what 
has come to her by “gift, devise or de- 
scent.’’ It is true that a husband can 
deed community or separate property to 
her as to another person. He may do this 
because he thinks that she should have 
legal control of what she has helped earn, 
or he may do it to cheat his creditors. 

The wife is now obliged to support the 
husband from her separate property if he 
is unable to support himself, though un- 
able from vices; but to allow husband or 
children to decide what is ‘necessary,’ 
and buy without her order at the expense 
of her separate property, would be to take 
from a wife her one right, and subject her 
to pillage. Sellers need not trust dishon- 
est men, but they have an interest in sell- 
ing all they can. 

We know what juries often are. What 
security for the woman with separate 
property? Are we sure that cigarettes 
and beer would not be classed as ‘‘neces- 
saries’’? There would be, as the law now 
stands, no more justice in compelling the 
wife to use her separate property to pay 
the bills than there would be in collecting 
them from the hired girl because she ate 
the food. The bill subjected all a wife’s 
separate property to this liability—really 
left her nothing against a bad husband. 

The whole trouble comes from forget- 
ting that a woman is an individual, and 
from making her an adjunct of her 
husband. 

Among rich people jointures and settle- 
ments have long prevailed, and the woman 
cannot be robbed of such property by her 
husband without her own consent. No 
responsible person should ever be com- 
pelled to pay a debt which he does not 
assume, though a husband assumes the 
support of a family in becoming a 
husband. 

Instead of taking from woman the little 
she has, make the law equal for husbands 
and wives. Give them mutual control of 
community property, and each full con- 
trol of separate property. Give them 
equal opportunities in control, and then it 
will be just to hold both responsible. If 
a man puts his property out of his hands 
to cheat his creditors, punish him, not his 
wife. Make business cheating, felony; 
compel him to go to prison and pay his 
debt; make the deed null and void. Make 
it as serious for him to cheat his wife as 
any one else. Meanwhile it is better that 
the men who have made such unjust laws 
Should suffer some of the injustice they 
have inaugurated, than that helpless wives 
and children should be further pillaged. 

A suffrage medal contest was held last 
m onth in Morgan Hill, Santa Clara County, 
Cal., under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Eva S. Gilchrist, who 





engaged a group of contestants from 
among the solid business men of the com- 
munity, each of whom should give, either 
in his own words or a suitable selection, 
his reasons for believing in equal suffrage. 

Dr. Alida C. Avery, of San José, county 
superintendent of franchise, presided at 
this unique entertainment. Nine gentle- 
men entered into the contest, and each 
one made a telling speech for equal suf- 
frage. Mr. J. B. Flewelling related his 
experience in Washington Territory, where 
he and his wife went to the polls together 
to cast their ballots for good government. 

The subject of the medal winner, J. P. 
Ward, was, ‘‘For the Saloon and Against 
Woman Suffrage.” It was treated in 
‘*Alice in Wonderland’®style,—everything 
back-handed, upside down, and wrong 
side out,—and it was received with great 
glee by the large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 











THE QUEEN HOTEL, HALIFAX, N.8, 

The rapid increase of Summer travel to 
ward the Maritime Provinces renders in- 
formation as to the best resorts for tem- 
porary accommodation of great interest 
and importance. Halifax is not only the 
largest, but one of the most beautiful 
cities in Nova Scotia. It is receiving a 
great share of attention from tourists, 
who enjoy its bracing atmosphere, delight- 
ful harbor, fine drives, garrison novelties, 
historic places, magnificent suburbs,— 
attractions that present perpetual sources 
of varied and most healthful enjoyment. 

The famous Queen Hotel stands for 
what is best in modern metropolitan hotel 
management, being very finely situated, 
with splendid views of the harbor, etc.; it 
is luxuriously furnished, with all the 
modern electrical and sanitary conven- 
iences, and with a cuisine that challenges 
comparison with any in the limits of the 
Dominion. The low rates of $2.50 per day 
for so much fine entertainment is rather 
astonishing to the average American on 
his first visit to the king’s possessions. 

The house contains 130 beautifully fur- 
nished rooms, single and en suite. It is 
the favorite resort of New Englanders, 
and especially Bostonians. Yet, although 
the present facilities might seem ample, 
so great has been his increase of patron- 
age, that the proprietor, Mr. James P. 
Fairbanks, proposes to erect a new and 
large hotel on a commanding site which 
will surpass in attractiveness the present 
house, which he has brought into so great 
popularity. The new hotel will cost ful- 
ly $300,000. Mr. Fairbanks will be easily 
remembered by tourists, Canadian and 
American, who visited the Sydney Hotel, 
Cape Breton, within a few years previous 
to 1896. Besides exhibiting marked busi- 
ness ability, Mr. Fairbanks is a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word, and is pos- 
sessed of that peculiarly attractive person- 
ality that eminently fits him for his posi- 
tion as a popular host. All guests feel at 
home under his roof, besides enjoying the 
comforts and luxuries which only the best 
of homes afford. 

v Miccicciine 
DON’T TRY MRS. NATION’S HATCHET ON 
THEM—JOST A HOOK. 

Gentle spring, like the old saw, ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Snow,’’ rather ‘jars’? you, and you 
feel like saying ‘‘Back Up.’’ But then, if 
you are a fisherman, the spring-like weath- 
er gives you that “‘itchy’’ feeling which 
every follower of Walton has more than 
once experienced. 

An up-country editor, who is evidently 
one of ‘‘them fellers,’’ soliloquizes thusly: 
“The pleasurable out-of-dvor life which 
spring will soon make possible brings dif- 
ferent anticipations of enjoyment to all. 
There is no end to the many means of 
pleasure which come with warmer weath- 
er, and everyone has a favorite, which he 
or she looks*forward to impatiently. But, 
above all, it brings the fishing season. 
Tackle will soon be overhauled, the old 
coat and boots taken from their winter’s 
resting place, and the first trip laid out. 
All out-of-door sports have their devotees 
and merits, but none can approach the day 
out on the brook or pond, in the opinion o 
the boys old and young. The right kind 
of day, an old suit of clothes, the neces- 
sary tackle, a cold lunch such as you 
couldn’t eat in a week if at home, a pipe 
and tobacco to keep off the insects, and 
then the brook! The fish may bite well 
or they may seem slow, but noon comes 
before you know it, and in some quiet 
glen the lunch is produced and devoured 
with an appetite such as hasn’t been felt 
for many a day. Then, when the last 
crumb is gone, the pipe is loaded, and a 
new start is made. It is a busy, happy 
day, and not until the sun casts long 
shadows do we think of home. The story 
which must be told is made up on ‘he way, 
and is all ready for the first jeering in- 
quirer. The net result is a day well spent 
with dear old Mother Nature, sunburned 
hands and neck, a tired feeling which 
brings sound, healthy sleep, and—possibly 
—a few fish. But it doesn’t much matter 
about the fish. We have been fishing, 
anyway, and had ‘‘an awfully good time.” 

And for that “awfully good time’’ North- 
ern New England is the place. There are 
fishing places everywhere, and the pampb- 
let ‘‘Fishing and Hunting,’’ issued by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, tells you how, 
when aNd where to go fishing. Send a 
two-cent stamp for it. 


Se 
THE best that money can buy should be 
your aim in choosing a medicine, and this 


is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures when 
others fail. 





Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ast. 
BOSTON 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Teiephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


ERNST 








BY GEORGE A. O. 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 

A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon, 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance t» every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal, 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Writtenin a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian kegister. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the w men of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 


Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $54.00 from Chicago, includ 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder; you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 








HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards, The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °**™sov.ston “8? 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 





WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay your 

hands on, when yeu can) 

have ore of these beauti- 

ful little instruments put 

right into your ane by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only py 1 

25 CTSs., stamps or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 25c. 


J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress St.,Boston 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOM 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


wetnenday"vin htcags, Cafirado Springs wsdl 
n v 0, orado 
Scenic Route. mo eta 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenes 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholule, 





The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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HAWAII'S SHAME. 

A friend in Chicago writes: ‘‘Can you 
send me a few more copies of the JouRNAL 
of May 4 for missionary purposes? Mine 
has been read and re-read, and now I am 
sending it away, and must borrow another 
in order to continue to call attention to 
Jessie Ackermann’s article on ‘Hawaii's 
Shame.’ If these statements are true, it 
seems to me this country is burdened with 
ashame which is more than it can bear, 
and I predict a rising of good men as well 
as women against this foul wrong. A 
prominent newspaper woman of this city, 
who has spent much time in Hawaii, says 
of this article: ‘It was so appalling that I 
scarcely slept the night after I read it. 
No vileness under the old barbarism in 
Hawaii approaches to the stupendous 
crime against the womanhood of the world, 
sanctioned, no, established and maintained 
by a Christian civilization for the whole- 
sale sacrifice of women to make vice safe 
for men. If the women of the United 
States do not rise up and demand a re- 
peal of this law, I am much mistaken.’ 
Wherever this article has been read, it has 
been received with consternation, and I 
know of no better way to arouse public 
sentiment to some definite action than to 
continue its circulation."’ 

There has been so much demand for the 
issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL contain- 
ing this article that we reprint it. 


Jessie M. Ackermann, a well-known and 
trustworthy “round-the-world mission- 
ary’’ of the W. C. T. U., writes from 
Hawaii to the Ram’s Horn: 





Having spent some time here twelve 
years ago when a debauched despot was 
at the head of the monarchy, I was natur- 
ally interested in studying the changed 
conditions; fully expecting to find the 
moral tone of the place much higher, 
since these islands had become a part of 
the United States. Before I had been 
here a week my attention was directed to 
a form of human slavery with which the 
condition of the black man forty years ago 
in the South is not to be compared. 

When the plague broke out a year or so 
ago, in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease a large portion of the city was 
burned to the ground, and those who were 
rendered homeless were provided tempo- 
rarily with shelter in a great camp, where 
their needs were met by a generous pub- 
lic. Finally the danger was over, the dis- 
ease was wholly stamped out, and the 
matter of rebuilding the burnt portion 
was under consideration. In connection 
with this the question arose as to what 
measure of regulation should be adopted 
in dealing with the outcast women of the 
city. 

Men appointed by the chief executive 
of our republic, and heads of departments 
paid by the taxation of citizens to guard 
the best interests of the community, de- 
vised the most complete system of human 
slavery ever recorded in history. 

This was to be, and is, backed up, con- 
trolled, legalized, and incorporated into a 
company under the protection of the Ter- 
ritory, though the laws declare the entire 
system unlawful, and provide punishment 
for all, both men and women, who are 
found guilty. 

A company of business men were al- 
lowed to launch an enterprise from which 
they would receive a large revenue. 

A section of the city, about a mile from 
the post-office and within a hundred feet 
of one of the native churches, was given 
up for the fostering of a legalized industry 
in common prostitution. That the indus- 
try should be, as it is, under Territorial 
protection, and that the heads of the 
health and police departments should as- 
sume the management of it, was sufficient 
guarantee of success. Two and a half 
acres of ground were enclosed by a wall 
about fifteen feet high, forming a large 
stockade, a number of gates providing ac- 
cess. Within these walls were erected 
large sheds lettered A. B. C. etc., and 
divided off into pens scarcely fit for cattle 
stalls. These were called rooms, each be- 
ing clearly,marked with a number, rang- 
ing up to about two hundred and fifty; of 
sufficient size to afford necessary equip- 
ment for plying the legalized ‘‘trade,’’ and 
for the occupancy of which slave women 
pay a monthly rental of fifteen dollars. 
This place is not intended for homes for 
the women, but only as a bazar in which 
to conduct their business. 

A set of regulations was formulated by 
the board of health and police depart- 
ments. These have been sent to the 
‘‘masters’’ of these women, to the women 
themselves, and several copies are framed 
and hanging on the gates to serve as ad- 
vertisements. 

Last year the Grand Jury made an in- 
vestigation of the place, and gave the fol- 
lowing report: 

We find the conditions of the premises 
and general management, which is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Board 
of He.lth and Police Department, to be as 
satisfactory as could be expected, pro- 


vided the shameless vocation is a neces- 
sary evil. 

Not long since the members of the Leg- 
islature made a trip to the quarters to 
learn if any improvements were necessary. 
After general rounds, talking to the wom- 
en, examining some of the stalls, and 
learning all there was to know, they visit- 
ed the managing authorities, where, after 
a full discussion of the matter, it was the 
opinion of all that the departments had 
‘done themselves proud’’ in the great 
amount of intelligence manifested in con- 
ducting the institution, and these foster- 
parents of the industry of prostitution 
returned with the consciousness of having 
well discharged a very important duty. 

The most infamous part of this outrage 
upon the moral sentiment of mankind is 
the manner in which the women, many of 
them innocent of what they are going to, 
are secured. A company of Japanese, 
recognized by the authorities in charge as 
‘*masters of the women,’’ have full man- 
agement of them, and also the securing of 
them. They have in their regular employ 
thirty procurers. Some of these make 
regular trips to Japan to reinforce the 
stockade with younger women with fresh- 
er charms. Others go about this group 
of islands, visiting the large plantations 
where numbers of women are employed. 
Here the procurer gains the confidence of 
the women by expressions of sympathy 
for their hard lot in manual labor. This 
ends by offering them easy employment 
in the city with fewer hours and more 
pay. Thus scores of innocent women are 
trapped and brought to the city, where 
they become hopelessly involved in debt 
while waiting for the promised situation. 
Threatened by the law, in fear and trem- 
bling, they are fairly driven to the stock- 
ade, that they may meet the demands of a 
supposed indebtedness that is enlarged 
from time to time in order to retain 
them. 

The women are divided into gangs, so 
many to each ‘‘master,” and are conduct- 
ed to and from the stockade under the 
supervision of a woman employed for that 
purpose, just as criminals are driven to 
and from their daily employment. At 
two o’clock in the morning, when busi- 
ness must cease, under Territorial regula- 
tion, the ‘‘masters’’ go to the rooms of 
the women to gather the blood money. 
Oft-times, when the amount is very small, 
the women are subjected to all sorts of 
cruelty. 

The government gives a guarantee to all 
patrons of the stockades that they run no 
risk of infection in aiding this ‘‘industry”’ 
by their support, for the regulations pro- 
vide that the officials will undertake to 
see that no diseased woman is permitted 
in the place. This probably accounts for 
the variety of men I sawthere. The hour 
was early, for it was still less than ten 
o’clock, and the ‘rush’ ’had not yet set- 
in, but even at that time I counted fifty- 
seven white young men, none of whom 
could have been more than twenty-five. I 
did not attempt to count the older white 
men. These lads apparently came from 
the student and clerk classes; they were 
by no means from the lower walks of life. 
It was revolting to behold their shameful 
boldness toward these half nude, painted, 
flower-bedecked women, the very scum of 
this moral cesspool; but, after all, vastly 
superior to those whose fortunate condi- 
dition of birth and larger enlightenment 
should lead them to protect the creatures 
they have so criminally debased. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM. 


For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of ‘State 
regulation’’ to introduce it in the United 
States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts. The first 
and most obvious objection to it is its es- 
sential immorality. The second is its in- 
justice to women. When it was proposed 
to subject dissolute soldiers as well as 
dissolute women to medical examination, 
Lord Sandhurst refused with indignation, 
declaring that a compulsory examination 
of this kind was too great a degradation 
to impose upon any man, and that he 
‘‘proposed to treat his men as men, and 
not as brutes.”’ 

Many years ago, when a bill to estab- 
lish the State regulation of vice was pend- 
ing in the California Legislature, a woman 
secured the introduction of a parody upon 
it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead 
of to women. In this form, the odious 
and tyrannical character of the proposed 
legislation was so clear that the second 
bill killed the first, and buried it under 
overwhelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obvious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of con- 
tagion by sequestering only the women 
affected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever ‘‘regulation’’ has 
been tried, that the illusion of security in- 
creases vice. The two chief deterrents 
have been said to be ‘“‘the fear of God and 








the fear of consequences.’ Regulation 
removes the fear of consequences, with- 
out, however, removing the consequences, 
The resort of many men to one woman is 
an unnatural practice, which no precau- 
tions can render safe. Science has as yet 
discovered no means by which a commun- 
ity can be generally addicted to vice with- 
out suffering from the consequences that 
naturally result from vice. The only way 
to avoid the consequence is to avoid the 
cause. Professor James Stuart, of Lon- 
don, emphatically compares the promise 
of hygienic security held out by govern- 
ment regulation to ‘a light-house to draw 
men on the rocks.”’ 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The enterprise of the 
Castle Square Theatre management, in 
securing for production whatever there is 
best in all classes of plays is again shown 
by the announcement of the laughable 
comedy, ‘‘Because She Loved Him So.”’ 
In this English adaptation of the original 
of Alexander Bisson and Henry Leclercq, 
made by William Gillette, is compressed 
the essence of many a bright French farce, 
and there is not a trace of the objectionable 
features so frequently met with in latter 
day comedies of the French school. The 
play proved an immense success during 
its long run at the Boston Museum two 
seasons ago, and has since gained the favor 
of audiences throughout the land. The 
distribution of boxes of choice chocolate 
bonbons to Monday matinee patrons will 
be continued until further notice. 

—_o———_ 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
‘Rip Van Winkle” in thirty-five minutes 
will be the novelty next week. This 
condensed version of gery ge Irving’s 
legend of the Catskills will be presented 
by George Ober and Company. The most 
remarkable feature of the production will 
be the presentation of the entire mountain 
scene, which is chiefly pantomimic, by 
means of stereopticon pictures. Among 
other noteworthy vaudeville features will 
be the Juggling Johnsons, O’Brien and 
Haven in their familiar but always funny 
skit, ‘‘The Newsboy and the Housemaid”’; 
Nellie Burt and her pickaninnies in “A 
Ragtime Fantasy’’; Morris Hart and Com- 
pany in a bright singing satire, ‘‘The Man 
from Up There’’; the Asbeys, illustrators, 
in vital reproductions of ancient statuary 
and modern sculpture; Dan Mason, a suc- 
cessful German dialect comedian; Rotali 
and Donnelly in the Bijou Vaudeville Cir- 
cus, an act for the children; Edward La- 
zelle, a brilliant slack- wire performer; 
Doody and Wright, in songs and dances, 
and the Vitagraph with new motion 
views, etc. 


European Travel. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references, 
Address for Prospectus of the trip, 


MISS WELDON, 
**The Moorings,’’ 
Howard, Pa. 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


SHUMAN 
CORNER. 


Men's and Boy's 
Clothing. 


CUSTOM, CLERICAL, UNIFORM 
AND 


LIVERY DEPARTMENTS. 


Men’s, Boys’, Ladies’ and Girls’ Hats, 
Shoes and Furnishing Goods. 


OAK ROOM. 


Ladies’ Suits and Coats (manufactured 
exclusively by men tailors.) 
Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats. 


LADIES’ GARMENT ANNEX. 


Ladies’ Waists, Gowns, Wrappers and 
Dressing Sacques. 


IVORY ROOM. 


Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets 
Gloves. 

Art Department. 

Infants’ Apparel. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Washington and Summer Streets 











and 








Patrician Shoes 
For Women. 





Oxfords 
$3.00 





Stitched Aloft. 
Patrician Oxfords 


With flexible heavy soles, for golfing or 


other sport, are seasonable essentials. 
a pair fitted to your feet. 


Have 
You'll be sur- 


prised that a shoe at this price can fit and 
look so well and be so comfortable from 


the very start. 


As to wear, our guarantee is behind 
every pair of Patricians we sell. 

Take elevator to Women’s Shoe De- 
partment on our second floor. 





R. H. White Co. 











A Notable Book of Reminiscences. 





With two portraits. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
ByWilliam J. Stillman. 


2 vols. 


His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. 
Higginson, Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even more valuable 
in estimating the average Yankee character and its possibilities 
under the happy influence of cosmopolitan experience. .. . 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, 
John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the sub- 
ject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, 
and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profit- 
able than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller's 
art and in its friendships.—New York Times. 


8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 





HOUGHTON, 








Sold by all Booksellers. 


MIFFLIN & CO., - 


2 RRNA 


Sent, postpaid, by 


= Boston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED.—Copying or writing of — kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoOMAN’S JOUBNAL, Boston. 








Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P. O. Box 1725, Boston. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St. 


Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the RKenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or ua- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shade trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 
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